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. The passage of the Act does not justify any great 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. hopes of an approaching end of the coal stoppage. The 
a Ray Le ene er — Government have never claimed that it was more than 
Use mans at Movie... a = ie ** gz ~— the removal of what might be an obstacle. It was much 
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A cess i oa < as number of men returning is very small. The Executive 
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Fiction ee a “* 5 “ xg oo 300 The offers of the colliery owners generally include 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


| igperererid during the past week made progress in 

legislation, but the House of Commons did not advance 
its reputation as a debating assembly. Obstruction was 
attempted, and stupid and spiteful personal accusations 
were bandied about and had to be answered. It may 
be possible to find faults on all sides, but no one pretends 
that the extremists on the Labour Party benches were 
not most to blame. On Thursday, July 8th, the Coal 
Mines Bill was read a third time in the Upper House, 
and even there the usual decorum was lost for a time. 
The Labour Peers, especially a very young one, 
at great length and were considered by their fellows to 
be trying deliberately to delay the giving of the Royal 


spoke 


Assent, which the Government had already delayed until 
the Yorkshire colliery companies came into line over 
the contracts offered to the miners. The closure was 
carried by forty-four votes to four. When later the 
Lords Commissioners gave the Royal Assent and the 
Commons were summoned by Black Rod, he was 
received in the Lower House with uproar, and the 


Speaker was followed to the Lords by members whose 


behaviour in the galleries was most disorderly and 
apparently prearranged. What satisfaction anyone can 


have got out of these demonstrations it is hard to guess, 


The Speaker on Monday expressed his deep regret for 


the discourtesy. 


of the owners to revert to “ Cistrict ’” seales rather than 
a national rate. We should favour district settlements 
asonable, but the Royal Commission 
should feel bound 
parties conc? rned would agree 
whole Report. That is the best 
have tried to emphasize in a 
putting it into 


as natural and re 
did not, and it is a 
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operation by any possible means. 
x * * * 
The National Union of Railwaymen has decided 


movement of coal, and 
facilit 
and other coal) to 
By itself the import 
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emphatically not to impede the 
thus will help the Government (who ar 
importation of Westphalian, Silesian 
keep transport and factorics at work. 
disastrous 


ating the 


of coal may secm economically 


but it is worth while to keep industry alive. Those who 


abused this policy in Parliament and elsewhere as a 
blow at the miners seem to forget how many thousands 
of workers the foreign coal may save from unemployment, 
if not from the starvation of which they talk. Mr. Hodges 
last week urged most reasonably the merits of the Report 
and of a five vears’ agreement which should give enough 
stability to allow the industry to ask for a loan, not a 
subsidy, for technical reconstruction. 
* a a * 
The country had a few days’ respite from Mr, Cook’s 


speeches here while he was in Berlin meeting the repre- 
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the past the British representatives at Conferences with 
Russians seem to us either to be played with unwittingly 
or else to be willing to play into the hands of Moscow. 
No one supposes that the Russians care in their hearts 
about a British industrial dispute unless they can give 
it a political turn. It remains to be scen whether those 
Labour leaders who object to this will prevail over those 
few who agree with the aims of the Russians. Vorwdirts 
made seathing comment on Russian trade unionism 
and on Moscow’s efforts to interfere in the politics of 
other countries, and has since advised British miners to 
beware of Mr. Cook’s policy. 
* * « # 

On Friday, July 9th, the Ministry of Health’s Defaulting 
Guardians Bill was read a third time, after application of 
the closure, in a somewhat better temper than had been 
displayed earlier. Though in itself this was satis- 
factory, it gave colour to the opinion that the trouble 
of the previous evening had been deliberately planned. 
Members who knew that last weck’s legislation was 
inevitable showed less spontaneous indignation in debate 
after the organized demonstration which they realized 
was futile. 

. * « « 

On Monday last the Commons devoted their time to 
Mr. Henderson’s motion on the subject of Ministers’ 
interests in companies that contract with the Govern- 
ment, and to Lord Hugh Cecil’s amendment. At the 
end of the debate there were some noisy interruptions 
of the Attorney-General, but, on the whole, the debate 
was not undignified. Mr. Henderson spoke mainly of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s directorships, to which, of course, 
no Minister could really find time to give a thought. 
The Prime Minister spoke more generally of the difliculties 
of the matter, and Lord Hugh also kept upon a higher 
plane though delighting his friends with brilliant stings 
of wit which went home to the Labour Party. (Nothing 
so witty was said on cither side as the mot which we 
remember in 1900, when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
attacked over Kynochs’ contracts in the South African 
War—‘ As the Empire expands, the Chamberlains 
contract.) Mr. Neville Chamberlain was entirely ex- 
onecrated from insinuations that no one ventured to 
turn into charges of corruption, and the guiding principles 
for Ministers remain where they were. 

* * + * 

On Tuesday the Minister of Health reported to the 
House upon the work of his Department which is multi- 
farious and vast. The country really has got on with 
its housing problem. We will not allow that private 
enterprise has been ousted here ; for it has not, and we 
hope that the dependence on Governments to arrange 
and even carry out evergthing and pay for it (out of our 
pockets) will diminish as we forget the War-time organi- 
zations when State-Socialists had their great opportunity 
for crushing the individual spirit. We admit that, at 
enormous cost, the State has helped in housing, and 
perhaps the need was so great, conditions so abnormal, 
and dependence on the State such a habit that this was 
necessary at the time. Mr. Chamberlain also spoke very 
hopefully of the progress of research into the prevention 
of disease. All this is cheering, but for the moment 
overshadowed by the statement that on June 19th the 
number of persons in receipt of relief “ had risen to the 
absolutely unprecedented level of 2,305,000.” On Wed- 
nesday the work of the Post Office was reviewed. A 
surplus of £6,783,000 for last year was announced, 

* * * * 

M. Briand and M. Caillaux have had a more anxious time 

than ever, but though the cost of the frane has been 


$$ 


highly alarming they are in no worse position than a week 
ago. M. Briand must be oppressed by the uncertainties of 
the political parties ; M. Caillaux by the foreign debts and 
the maturing bonds and loans at home. But he has 
established in the Chamber an ascendancy remarkable for 
any French politician. At the same time M. Bokanowski’s 
deprecation of a foreign loan evidently impressed 
the Chamber, and M. Franklin-Bouillon denounced the 
Washington Agreement. M. Caillaux ey idently intends 
to stick mainly to the Report of the Experts and we 
believe he is right to do so. Early on Saturday morning 
last the Chamber, with a good deal of cross voting, gave 
the Government its support by the narrow majority of 
twenty-six votes. 
* * * * 

On Monday M. Caillaux flew to London and discussed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer the conditions of 
the repayment of the French war debts, and came to an 
agreement, which Mr. Churchill announced in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. The annual payment of 
£12,500,000, agreed by M. Péret, remains the theoretical 
standard. This amounts to an abandonment of fully 
half of our strictly just claims. We hope that France will 
see here a desire to encourage her to set her finances right. 
The first stage is an easy one—£+4,000,000 this year— 
but we are also to keep £2,000,000 of French gold now 
in London. M. Caillaux evidently pressed hard for the 
sauvegarde to which the French attach great weight ; 
7.e., an understanding that if German reparation payments 
fall short, her payments too shall be diminished. A 
compromise was reached and letters exchanged providing 
for reconsideration if the Dawes scheme produces less 
than half what it promises to France. M. Caillaux 
returned to Paris where he will continue his demand for 
special powers, t.e., a free hand, to deal with his country’s 
finance. 

* * * x 

The beginning of the month saw the lifting of the 
League of Nations’ financial control from Austria and 
Hungary. This is a point of importance in the history 
of those countries, of the rest of Europe in relation to 
them, and of the League. The Times of Friday last 
published an article by Sir Arthur Salter describing the 
causes and effects of the control which was a most satis- 
factory story of success. Apart from the financial details 
it is to be remembered that in Hungary the scandal of 
the frane-note forgeries was likely to destroy confidence, 
but the League had the power and the good sense to treat 
it without fear. Sir Arthur’s story of Austria is all to 
the point, but we ourselves have always felt that the 
necessary financial dealings would never have succeeded 
alone. What made them a success in a country on the 
very verge of despair, bankruptcy and disruption after 
the War was the feeling evoked by spontaneous expres- 
sions of good will from outside which stirred the Austrians 
to help themselves. The League as the vehicle of good 
will and confidence proves itself indispensable, 

* * * * 


General Gomes da Costa has not been able for long to 
ride the storm which he started with the bloodless military 
revolution of six weeks ago. There was dissatisfaction 
in the army, and General Carmona, who was a member 
of the Government until a fortnight ago, arrested Lis 
former leader last Friday and became Premier. His next 
action, which seems inconsequent enough, was to offer 
the Presidency to his prisoner. This General Gomes da 
Costa refused and, preferring to leave Lisbon, started for 
the Azores a more or less voluntary exile in a man-of-war. 
On the same day General Garcia Rosado, who had been 
appointed Ambassador to St. James’s, left for London. 
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We greatly regret to record a disastrous explosion which 
on Saturday last destroyed the United States Navy’s 
ammunition depot at Lake Denmark, New Jersey. 
The recent heat wave there culminated in a_ violent 
thunderstorm, and a magazine of high explosive was 
struck by lightning. Explosions of other magazines 
followed, wrecking two neighbouring towns. The loss 
of life was heavy and included 60 out of the depot guard 
of 80 Marines. 

* * * x 

An interesting White Paper has been issued dealing 
with the demand of five of the six Australian States— 
Victoria stands out—that in future State Governors should 
be Australians. The Labour Premiers who make the 
demand point out that they do not desire to relax the 
ties between their States and Great Britain; indeed, 
they emphasize the fact that it is because they value 
them that they incidentally desire for Australians the 
honour of being appointed by the King to represent him. 
The chief practical reason for appointing Australians is, 
of course, economy. All Englishmen nowadays take it 
for granted that Australians must decide such matters 
for themselves. But it must be added that even as things 
are there is no limitation of choice in appointing a 
Governor. If opinion in Australia ran clearly and con- 
sistently in favour of Australian Governors, Australians 
would be appointed. The difliculty is that there is 
much disagreement in Australia. Many Australians 
dread the appointment of Governors who could hardly 
be both impartial and of conspicuous experience in the 
Commonwealth. In these circumstances it would scem 
to be premature, not to say essentially unwise, to change 
the State Constitutions. Mr. Amery has presented the 
case against the proposed change very ably. 

* * * * 


Lord Clarendon, Under-Secretary for the Dominions, 
and Chairman of the Oversea Settlement Committee, has 
gone to Canada, which he already knows well as he farmed 
there for some years. With him is Mr. Terence 
Macnaghten, of the Colonial Office, who has been Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee since it was created. They 
will visit settlers who have emigrated with the help of 
the Committee. It is right that no one should be able to 
say (not that there is much risk of it) that they are 
forgotten by the authorities at home as soon as their 
backs are turned on Great Britain. We also hope that 
the travellers will come back with new ideas to lay before 
would-be emigrants and with a fresh vigour to apply here 
in persuading men, and women too, to grasp the great 
benefits that are to be had in Canada by those who will 
take the plunge. 

2 * * * 

We desire to offer our weleome to the representatives 
of over fifty Universities of the Empire who are gathered 
at home for a Congress at Cambridge, as they were five 
years ago at Oxford. They will discuss how best to 
co-operate in the advancement of learning as disinterested 
seckers after scholarship and truth. Where jealousy 
and self-interest do not enter, some progress is always 
made. We have no wish to sce any attempts at unifor- 
mity of teaching or stereotyped systems of self- 
government. The individualism among these Universi- 
ties is strong, and so long as the experience of each is 
made available to all, let them realize their freedom to 
pursue what they find works best whether it is adopted 
from an older University or developed among their own 
surroundings as most suitable there. We understand 
that a new member of the Congress 1s the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem which Lord Balfour inaugurated 


When he visited Palestine. 


Close upon the celebrations of the sixth centenary of 
Orie! have followed like celebrations at Cambridge where 
Clare has reached the same venerable age. We offer our 
congratulations and good wishes to both Colleges and to 
the Universities which they adorn. Outwardly both are 
visible architectural delights. Both have kept the lamp 
of learning bright through the centuries. Both have 
deserved well of their country by sending forth a tale 
of men toserve God in Church and State with distinction, 
and let us not forget the many who without distinction 
or public fame have done their duty the better for their 
training there. Do not these commemorations of pious 
benefactors stir a response among those in Great Britain 
who to-day could endow learning at Oxford and 
Cambridge ? Last month we saw the list of nominations 
to the Commonwealth Scholarships of the munificent 
Harkness Foundation, due to American enlightenment 
and generosity towards us. Pride in our old foundations 
is mixed with a little shame when we realize how much 
our old Universities and most of their Colleges still subsist 
on benefactions that date from six centuries or so ago. 

* * * * 


The sudden death of Miss Gertrude Bell in her beloved 
Baghdad will come as a shock to many, and not least to 
those who have read her contributions to the Spectator. 
We deeply sympathize with Sir Hugh Bell, who lately 
lost his younger son too, Eastern studies were an 
interest or hobby which developed a peculiar genius in 
her, until she became an authority on her subject and an 
influence in the East. Then came the War, and people 
talked mysteriously of those three remarkable people, 
of whom two are now dead, Sir Mark Sykes, Col. Lawrence 
and Miss Bell, who were exerting with success their 
romantic influence in the East. After the British entry 
into Baghdad, and through the days of the Paris Confer- 
ence, her advice was more and more sought and followed. 
This was not less so after the British acceptance of the 
mandate for Mesopotamia. To her as much as to anyone 
the Kingdom of Iraq is a memorial. 

* * * * 


The Test Mateh at Leeds ended in another draw after 
three days’ play, as was to be expected. Of old-estab- 
lished contests Cambridge won the University Cricket 
Match and deserved to, as they were a slightly better all- 
round side. The Eton and Harrow Match was drawn. 
As an extra day is never likely to be given tothis match, 
it is one in which we should like to see opinion tested 
upon taking the decision on the first innings when a bats- 
man’s pitch makes it impossible to play out four innings. 


Of course, the tactics of the games might be affected, 
which we should regret. At Bisley, England won the 


Elcho Shield against Scotland and Ireland, which is still 
welcomed as though a partner in the United Kingdom ; 
and Clifton won the Ashburton. A younger contest, 
the two days’ Air Race for the King’s Cup, was won by 
Captain Broad in a Moth machine after an intensely 
exciting race. After flying 1,464 miles, Flight-Lieu- 
tenant Schofield in a Vickers machine came in twenty- 
two seconds behind Captain Broad. In an athletic 
match between a joint team of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and one of Princeton and Cornell, the English Universi- 
ties won by seven events to five. 


* + * 


fank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 


December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100 jj ; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 
100 3. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}, 


on Wednesday week 86; a year ago 883. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 
‘ 


i; a year ago 76}} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE CRISIS AND THE 
COMMISSION 


NHE evils due to the coal stoppage are far greater 
than is realized by the country at large. Many 
people seem to think that you have only to blow a whistle 
and the pits could start at once. It is not so. After 
three months of idleness, an immense deal of work 
has to be done before a single ton of coal can be won. 
This process of deterioration proceeds at an intensifying 
pace. Many of the mines which closed down on the 
first of May will never open again, and if the dispute lasts 
another month or six weeks, the tale of ruin will be 
further augmented. It is not only uneconomic mines 
that will not be worth restarting. That might be a 
blessing in disguise, but a considerable number will 
not be reopened which, but for the prolongation of the 
stoppage, would have just been able to tide over the bad 
times. What makes this the more tragic is the fact 
that we are probably on the eve of seeing the process 
of distilling oil from coal become a_ commercial 
possibility. 

But. it is no use merely to deplore a terrible haemorrhage. 
The thing needful is to stop the bleeding. If the mine- 
owners and the miners would agree to make peace on 
their own terms, all would, of course, be well. But there 
is no prospect of such an agreement, for there is no 
common ground. The mineowners, who grudgingly 
accepted it once, object to the Report of the Commission, 
in part and in whole, though hitherto the miners have 
brought the odium of rejection on themselves. As a 
matter of fact the miners now seem ready to accept the 
Report subject to its recommendations being put into 
operation in a certain order, i.e., that recourse shall not 
be had to a wages cut in advance, but only if after re- 
organization it is still found to be necessary in order to 
prevent insolvency. ‘Till the result of reorganization 
is seen, they ask that the status quo ante of wages should 
be maintained, if necessary by Government help. The 
leaders of the miners are vague and difficult in the state- 
ment of their conditions, are in fact very bad negotiators ; 
but it has become less possible to say that they reject 
the Report. They now seem to go as far as any of 
the parties concerned in the direction of accepting it. 
But, be that as it may, we have reached a state of trench 
warfare unless the Eight Hours Act breaks it up. Nobody 
can move ! 

Nevertheless, we are confident that the people of this 
country will not stand by and sce themselves ruined 
while they are spell-bound. Sooner or later, the pot, 
in which there is not at the moment a visible bubble, 
will boil over, and the country will insist that the Govern- 
ment shall govern. If the miners and the mineowners 
will not agree. the Government will be forced to act by 
an overwhelming outburst of publie opinion. 

“ How can they act?” The nation as a whole will soon 
answer this query---“* A plague on both your Federations ! 
Make peace or we will force you to do so.” 

“But how? You cannot compel men to go down a 
mine by an Act of Parliament.” That is true, but you can 
refuse to give them unemployed pay if they reject the 
offer of work endorsed by the Government. “ Further, 
you cannot force a settlement on the owners to which they 
object.” That is not true. If the owners imagine that 
they have an absolute right of veto in regard to the 
Report of the Commission, they are living in a fools’ 
paradise. If there comes a_ suflicient awakening of 


ROYAL 


public opinion in favour of enforcing a settlement, one 


will be obtained. To believe that either the miners or the 
mineowners, or both, can defeat the Report of the 
Commission against the will of the majority of the British 
People is as foolish as to imagine, as did the authors of the 
General Strike, that the nation was coercible or that 
there was not sufficient power in the Constitution to 
enable us to save ourselves. 

This being so, it may be as well to point out to both 
combatants the realities of the situation. The British 
people are beginning to say. ‘“* There was a deadlock in 
the coal industry. We decided that the issue should be 
tried before an impartial jury. We got our jury together. 
It listened to all the evidence, and it gave a verdict which 
cost us twenty-three millions to obtain. We mean to put 
that verdict into operation, and woe to anyone who tries 
to prevent us! The plea that neither litigant likes the 
verdict or is willing to accept it does not move us. It is 
seldom that any verdict is accepted by both litigants, or 
even wholly by one litigant. But you cannot pick and 
choose in a verdict. You must take it as a whole.” The 
most that the Court will do is to say, “* We will postpone 
execution of the decision for a day or two to see whether 
the litigants can come together with an agreed plan, and 
so render it unnecessary to carry out the verdict.” Failing 
such agreement, the verdict stands. 

Now comes the last ditch of those who declare that 
you cannot enforce the Report. It is alleged to be too 
vague. That is a delusion. There are a dozen different 
ways in which the Government can give statutory force 
to the verdict. To begin with, they might do what 
they did during the War—take over control of the Coal 
Industry for as long as they liked. Again, they can by 
a short Act of Parliament compulsorily acquire, not 
merely the mineral rights, but the leasehold rights, and 
release them to a statutory trust. Finally, and this is 
probably the best way, they can by a short Act provide for 
the statutory implementing of the Report. Already a 
Bill of three or four clauses, which we have seen, has been 
privately drafted by unofficial persons for effecting this. 

The recommendations of the Report, so far as amend- 
ments to the existing law are necessary, are set forth in a 
schedule of the Bill. These recommendations are next 
given the force of law on and after an appointed day. 
It is further provided that the remuneration of no person 
employed in a colliery shall be on a lower scale than that 
in operation in the said colliery in April, 1926, ‘* without 
new and express enactment.” Further, the status quo 
ante as to hours-—here, of course, following the reeommen- 
dations of the Report—cannot be altered from that of 
April, 1926, without “new and express enactment.” 
If it be urged that even this would not give the reconimen- 
dations in the Report the force of law, because those re- 
commendations are ambiguous, we reply, “ In that case 
reappoint the Commission, or one member, as a referee, 
to interpret any clause needing interpretation.” As a 
matter of fact, we do not believe that such a need would 
arise. The Commissioners, at any rate, did not regard 
their Report as merely advisory, for they described it in 
‘a series of definite, constructive pro- 


‘ 


so many words as 
posals.” 

The way of peace is to carry out the Report under 
conditions which enable the pits to be reopened. If the 
old wages basis must be adopted during the period of 
reconstruction, let this be limited in time. As an auto- 
matic result the Eight Hours Act, which or course is 
only permissive, would not be applied. There would also 
be the need for Government aid to enable the unprofitable 
mines to meet their obligations during reconstruction. 
If Mr. Hodge’s proposal for a loan is rejected, could the 
Treasury not apply the sum which the French are expected 
to pay us on debt account this year ? 
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THE USELESSNESS OF REVOLUTION 
Mi" NORMAN ANGELL has written a book for 
Bi which we have been waiting. Must Britain 
Travel the Moscow Road? (Noel Douglas, 388 Great 
Ormond Street, W. 5s. net) is the best answer we 
have yet read to the pretension of the Russian Com- 
munists that they have something to teach the British 
wage-carner. It is indeed a shattering answer. Others 
have written profound and conyincing criticisms of 
Sovietism which have gone far more into detail than 
Mr. Angell attempts to do; but Mr. Angell has this 
advantage that throughout his writing he has the air 
of a man who is saying, “ I have no prejudices whatever. 
I would sympathize with these people if I possibly 
could—but on the evidence I simply can’t.” His 
method is detached, cool, curious, purely scientific. 
He assumes the truth of certain political arguments 
with which we heartily disagree, but—let us say it 
again——it is just for that reason (because he would not 
object to being a revolutionary if he thought that revolu- 
tion was of the least use) that we find Mr. Angell extra- 
ordinarily persuasive. His creed is, “I believe in 
anything that will work. I do not believe in anything 
that won’t work.” 

Mr. Angell leads up to his culminating point about 
the miserable failure of Russian Communism by gradual 
stages in which he discusses the proper functions 
of State control and individual enterprise. Although 
the book is small the writing has an air of leisure. It 
is easy to read because it is done with the gift of exposition. 
Mr. Angell takes ideas and principles and examines 
each in turn from various points of view. He reiterates 
yet he never seems to be repeating himself, because 
the whole thing is done deliberately, not carelessly. 
He is right to warn us against false antitheses. It 
has long been impossible, and it is much more impossible 
in these days than it used to be, to draw a hard-and- 
fast definition between State action and individualism. 
It is all a matter of expediency. When horse traffie 
began to be superseded by railway locomotives the control 
of most of the transport by individual proprietors ceased 
to be practical. Even though the new railway com- 
panies were “ private” they could not operate without 
having their whole existence conditioned by the State, 
which forced the sale of land and insisted in return 
that the nation should be rewarded with certain permanent 
rights. 

Although expediency often decides new political 
suits in favour of State intervention, ‘“ capitalism ’’— 
so to describe the present system—has been rightly left 
alone as not merely the most practical, but by far the 
most advantageous basis upon which our society can 
be conducted. In a perfect world of the unimaginable 
future another basis might be possible, but even if we 
make that admission the change must be gradual and 
few writers have done better service than Mr. Angell 
in this book in demonstrating that gradualness is not 
a kind of timidity, but is the only practical way. Revolu- 
tion, he shows, belongs to the infancy of a nation. 

But who, he asks in effect, is to be blamed if the hand- 
worker is still wondering whether or not revolution is 
desirable ?. Die-hards and old-fashioned employers blame 
the “ paid agitator,” but, as Mr. Angell points out, no 
paid agitator ever yet made a_ revolution. The 
“ agitator’? may cause a great deal of trouble and may 
do a great deal of mischief, but he cannot bring off the 
big thing. If revolution comes it will come because 
the wage-earners do not get satisfaction in fields where 
they earn it and deserve it. They may be thwarted 
ef theie deserts by the foolishness of their own leaders 


or by the stupidity or the selfishness of their employers. 
As for the second possible cause it is the duty, in our 
view, of the Unionist Party to prove to the wage-earner 
that capitalism can be a truly beneficent system, and 
that even if revolution could do what revolutionaries 
believe it would still be absolutely unnecessary. 

So long as British industry on its present basis fails 
to keep the peace, fails to pay high wages and fails 
generally to improve the conditions of the worker, so 
long will there be a reason, or at all events an excuse, 
for the labourer to talk of revolution. Yet revolution, 
the speedy revolution of violence, settles nothing. Mr, 
Angell proceeds to a devastating analysis of exactly 
what the Russian Communists have accomplished, ot 
rather have not accomplished. He dissects Trotsky’s 
book, and with freezing scorn lays bare the calm assump- 
tion of the Bolshevists that they have done sometliing 
which they have not come within a million miles of 
doing. Trotsky’s pose, like that of all other Com- 
munists, is to say, “We Russians have achieved a 
revolution which is unique. We alone have done it. 
And now we are prepared to teach the rest of the world 
how they can do the same thing.” 

Mr. Angell’s criticism is that the Bolshevists, one 
and all—particularly Trotsky—have wholly omitted te 
describe what their achievement is. 

Trotsky is in the position of a conjurer who should 
say, “ Ladies and gentlemen, you have been delighted 
and mystified by the way I produced a rabbit out of 
my hat. I shall now proceed to explain to you precisely 
how I did it.” while all the time the audience have no 
reason for being either delighted or mystified because 
they have not seen a rabbit at all. The Bolshevists 
announced that they would create the first Communistic 
nation. They have utterly failed to do so. 

Their defeat began from the first moment when they 
were resisted by the peasants. The wonderful vis 
inertiae of that obstinate and conservative class brought 
Communism to naught. What is gradually being created 
in Russia now is a petite bourgeoisie—the very thing 
that Bolshevists abhor. 

Among the peasants capitalism has been reborn and 
the happiest peasant is the successful profiteer. In 
the industry of the towns also Communism has collapsed. 
Lenin, that arch-realist, admitted the failure. He 
invented the New Economic Policy which leases industries 
to private enterprise. If Lenin had lived the trans. 
formation of Communism would have been even quicker. 
He did not hesitate to jeer at those who thought they 
could take over technical work without having learned 
how to do it. It is capitalism that has trained the 
technicians. In one breath the amazingly _ illogical 
Trotsky admits that the technicians are necessary and 
declares that they must be removed—because they are 
all bourgeois ! 

The truth is very old and very simple that you 
cannot get on without the people who know how to 
do things. British Labour is fond of speaking of its 
problem as though it were just a matter of capturing 
power from an interested class. But as Mr. Angell 
says, that is not the problem at all. The trade unions, 
he declares, must train themselves for their future 
responsibilities. Why do they not begin by the creation 
of a really eflicient Press? There would be the beginning 
of discipline and solidarity. With the help of that 
Press they could promote a co-operative movement, 
organize Trade Union Banks and develop workers’ 
credits. Such is the way of progress. Gradual con- 
struction is the secret. The talk of revolution —which 
is an un-doing—is misleading, silly, demoralizing. 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New Memeber. 


AST week tempers rose to a dangerously high 
pitch. Unionist back-benchers, to whom not the 
slightest licence is ever permitted, became increasingly 
incensed by the sporadic outbursts of hooliganism to 
which the Labour Party intermittently gave vent, and 
an ugly scene was narrowly averted on Thursday when 
these tactics, if they can so be called, were carried to 
the House of Lords and Black Rod subsequently insulted 
on the floor of the Commons. If the Opposition were 
indulging in a carefully thought-out plan of campaign, 
and if any form of verbal retaliation were possible, the 
indignation of the Unionist Party would not be so great. 
But there is no indicatios that the Parliamentary Labour 
Party ever thinks coherenty about anything. The 
rowdyism consisted solely of cheap and heavy sneers 
and gibes, punctuated by a dreary fluctuating hubbub, 
and wholly undistinguished by intelligence or wit. 
It was carried on to the manifest disapproval of the front 
Opposition Bench, with the exception of Mr. Lansbury. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, after sitting through it for 
some time with an expression of melancholy resignation 
on his face, ultimately withdrew himself from the House. 
If Labour members possessed one tithe of the courage 
or brilliance of the Irishmen of yesterday, we might 
have some fun. But they add to a ponderous density 
of mind inferiority complex on such a scale that it is 
quite impossible verbally to hit back. If any criticism 
is made of their intelligence, wisdom, or sincerity they 
at once assume an attitude of outraged indignation. 
First they become “ hurt” and take up the line that 
just because their opponents have had a_ so-called 
“superior” education that is no reason for taking 
advantage of it in debate and “ hitting below the belt.” 
Then they begin to bellow. So the wretched Unionists 
have to sit silent while their leaders are described as 
liars, murderers, and hypocrites, and dare not reply, 
for fear of turning the House into a bear-garden. 

The series of personal attacks made on ministers 
culminated in Monday’s debate arising out of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s directorship of the firm of Hoskins and 
Sons. This fizzled out like a damp squib and mercifully 
cleared the air, for the atmosphere in the House has 
been much better ever since. Lord Hugh Cecil is primarily 
responsible for this happy turn of events. In a speech 
of surpassing brilliance he compared Mr. Arthur Henderson 
to an innocent child saying “ damn ”’ for the first time in 
order to prove to his friends that he wasn’t really such a 
milksop as they thought. The inner life of the Labour 
Party seemed to him to be “a life full of warmth and 
colour,” but he urged them in a classical passage, to 
distinguish in matters of propaganda between veracity 
and verisimilitude. 

The Opposition finally decided against a personal 
attack on the integrity of the Minister of Health and 
Mr. MacDonald wisely closed the debate at the dinner 
hour. He made one point which will have to be con- 
sidered at a later date. The existing rule is that anyone 
who is a partner in a firm holding contractual relations 
with the Government cannot sit in the House of Commons. 
Turn the firm into a private company—a purely technical 
alteration—and he can be a Minister. There is, however, 
one great danger to be guarded against. Politics and 
economics become every day more closely intermingled. 
The State urgently requires the advice and the assistance 
of distinguished and experienced men of business. But 


there must be some inducement to these men to enter 
Politics and shoulder some of its burdens, 


LONDON SQUARES IN SUMMER 


TIME 


VHE time has come to return to an argument which 
must not be allowed to become a hardy annual 
for the silly season, since it involves vital issues for our 
country in its relation to the rest of the world, and in 
the relations between the classes here at home. 
Lovely gardens, admired and envied by visitors from 
all lands, adorn our London squares. 
of such squares was wholly admirable, and we should be 
grateful to our predecessors. It is now for us to use these 
squares, in the light of modern knowledge, so that our 
successors may be grateful to us. During the coming 
holidays they are not used by those to whom the right of 
use belongs : 
They are urgently needed to afford baths of air and light 
for the children of the metropolis. Our readers are now 
contributing to our fund for giving the natural boons of 
the countryside, for a short period, to some of our London 
children. The results of holidays perpetually 
delight and astonish the beholders. They ought not 
to astonish: but the blindness with which we acquiesce 
in the urban destruction of these natural boons and in the 
spendthrift squandering of what is not destroyed— that 
must astound all who will soberly consider the personal, 
clinical, social and national consequences of such folly. 


The original desion 


some are indeed scarcely used at any time, 


such 


In other countries the gospel of sunlight is spreading 
fast and far. The traveller through Switzerland, the 
Rhineland, Austria, italy now sees public provision for 
sun baths beside the long-standing provision for water 
baths. Dr. C. W. Saleeby, whose letter on this subject 
we print on another page, has elsewhere recorded the fact 
that, during recent years, part of the shore of Lac Leman 
has been reserved by the municipality of Lausanne for 
its school-children during the summer holidays ; and that 
new) cases of tuberculosis are ceasing to appear in that 
happy child population. The cult of sunlight is striding 
even faster in Germany, and young German athletes have 
been striding faster in London recently than ever man 
is recorded to have strode before. 

We can afford to delay no longer. Nor do we want 
to maintain privileges as between the classes, which are 
indeed only to be named with the fable of the dog in the 
manger. And at least the dog used the manger. Disas- 
trous dissension is now presaging the gravest injury to 
our industry and social well-being. The evil 
this noxious growth are psychical as well as physical, and 
it looks bad, and sounds bad, and is bad, that the children 
of the masses should have nowhere to play, should risk 
increasingly destruction by motor vehicles, and damage 
by the ever denser fumes, definitely toxic in character, 
which they emit—whilst our lovely square gardens are 
unused. We cannot transport all our cases of tubercle 
to the Alps: we cannot lift the more or less healthy 
child population of our monstrous cities and put them 
down to live in the country. But we can recall the child’s 
question, “‘ Mummy, why didn’t they build the cities in 
the country ?” and we can restore natural boons of 
the countryside, in which our race was once made great, 
to our existing cities if we please. 


roots of 


To open the square gardens to children is not a merely 
Utopian and impracticable policy, nor is it dangerous, 
nor costly. The Benchers who have kindly granted to 
children the use of the gardens attached to the Temple 
and Gray’s Inn have proved the case, and set an example, 
which can never better be followed elsewhere than 
in this very year of urgent need, when the shadow of next 
winter can already almost be discerned, but precious 
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weeks of sunlight will be poured upon us first, which we 
may store in our children, if we will, for the prevention 
of many wounds, not of the body alone. 

August, during which the schools are closed for the holi- 
days, is also the month when many of the surrounding 
houses are unoccupied. We hope that the committees 
or landlords who control the gardens will get into touch 
now with the managers and care committees of the ele- 
mentary schools of their neighbourhood. 


A VISIT TO RUSSIA 
III.—RUSSIA AND THE FUTURE. 
By Rovert Bootusy, M.P. 


(Mr. Robert Boothby, the Unionist member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, visited Russia with three other Unionist M.P.’s. They 
spent part of April and May, 1926, in Moscow and afterwards 
published a short statement recording their impressions which 
attracted a good deal of attention. Mr. Boothby has written for us 
three articles, going into certain matters with more detail than was 
then possible.) 


- is worth while considering some of the conditions 

and forces which gave rise to the Russia ofto-day. A 
hundred years of tyranny which for naked reaction and 
brutality stands unparalleled in all history. The pathetic 
and unequal struggle of Liberalism in the early part of 
the nineteenth century against a despotism which became 
increasingly intolerable as Western ideas infiltrated, and 
began to fill the minds of the intelligentsia. The ultimate 
collapse of the Liberal reformers and the martyrdom of 
the men of letters, followed by the rise of Nihilism and 
the assassination of Alexander II. The _ inevitable 
reaction. The Japanese War of 1905. The military 
disasters of 1915 and 1916. The first Revolution and the 
folly of Kerensky (“that empty-headed windbag,” as 
one of his erstwhile supporters described him to me in 
Moscow). The second Revolution, with all the concomi- 
tant bloodshed and misery. Finally, complete social 
and economic collapse, pestilences, famines, and revolts, 
which produced the shambles through which the Bolshe- 
vists at last climbed into power. Those who regard a 
Communist revolution in Great Britain as a possibility 
of the future would do well to remember the incredible 
series of catastrophes and blunders which alone rendered 
such a revolution possible in Russia. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the present Sovict 
Government is composed solely of a gang of international 
Jews. Events in Russia certainly attracted many 
revolutionaries of the European underworld to Moscow, 
and places have been found for a number of them. But 
anyone who has read Turgenev’s prophetic novel, Fathers 
and Children, will have no difficulty in detecting the real 
rulers of Russia. Bazarov has come into his own. 
Bazarov, Turgenev’s master-ereation, the scientist and 
nihilist, successor of the romanticists, who, denouncing 
alike faith, religion, art, the family, and social institutions, 
set himself to destroy all as the necessary preliminary to 
the discovery of Reality. It is on the face of it absurd 
to say that Communism has been imposed on Russia 
from without, when, in the year 1862, the character of 
Lenin was etched and his aims exposed by a great Russian 
writer with a hand that never faltered. 

Bazarov is closely connected with the German school 
of scientists and with Marx, from whom he derived his 
immediate political faith, but he is in essence Russian, 
and the direct forerunner of the modern Russian Com- 
munist. QOblivious alike of praise or blame, his primary 
objective was to ascertain Truth in the wastes of 
destruction. ‘* We act by virtue of what we recognize 
as beneficial,” he observes, “and at the present time 
negation is the most beneficial of al—and we deny 


‘Everything ?’ ‘ Everything!’” Again, “ We suspect 
that perpetual talk about social diseases is not worth 
while, that it leads to nothing but superficiality and 
pedantry : we see our leading men—our reformers—are 
no good: that we busy ourselves over fooiery, talk 
rubbish about art, unconscious creativeness, parliamen- 
tarism, trial by jury, and the devil knows what all; 
while all the while it’s a question of getting bread to eat, 
while we’re stifling under these gross superstitions. . . .” 
And finally, the challenge “‘ to bring forward a single 
institution in our present mode of life, in family or in 
social life, which does not call far complete and unqualified 
destruction.” Bazarov having contemptuously flung 
aside in turn friends, parents, and women in the pursuit 
of his sombre task, is laid low in the novel by his own 
dissecting knife. Lenin, his successor, achieved his 
work of destruction and died upon realizing the Truth for 
the discovery of which he had perpetrated such horrors, 
and upon which he had staked all. 

I met, in Warsaw, a man who was a great friend of the 
doctor who attended Lenin during the last months of 
his life. He told me that Lenin died of despair because 
he knew that the constructive State he must build on the 
ruin he had created would differ so little from the State 
that had preceded it. He had carried the doctrines of 
Marx to their logical conclusion and reduced Russia to 
a slag-heap. The introduction of the New Economic 
Policy sounded the death-knell of Communism, and 
proved that it is impossible to apply the bare untempered 
mind of science to politics, which is, after all, an affair 
of human nature. He did it, and it was a huge thing to 
do, but it killed him. Herein lies, I believe, the key to 
the present Russian situation. There are still a number 
of idiots in Moscow who go on trying desperately to fit 
every problem into the “ class-war”’ formula. But they 
are a diminishing quantity. Zinoviev is the biggest of 
them, and he has gone. Every day the “ economic 
opportunists ” are gaining ground, “ The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat” is recognized by most people to be 
nothing more than an empty-sounding phrase. 


‘ 


You have in Russia to-day a tyranny such as you have 
always had, only less eflicient than other tyrannies, 
because it still clings to a few economic fallacies. “ In 
many essential respects,” says Professor Sarolea, “ the 
Bolshevist Dictators are merely the continuators of the 
Tsars. Lenin was the lineal successor of Ivan the Ter- 
rible.”” And that is the naked truth. 

Why we should have elected to turn the question of 
the internal condition of Russia to-day—perhaps the 
most complex and difficult subject in the world—into the 
shuttlecock of party politics in this country is an unex- 
plained mystery. It is a senseless business, for in the 
first place the contradictions in Russia are so great and 
the changes so rapid that no one outside Moscow is in a 
position to know the facts, and in the second place the 
condition of Russia bears no relation whatsoever to our 
own problems. 

The Soviet system of administration is one which 
no one outside a lunatic asylum could ever envisage as 
possible for this country. It is not Socialism as we 
understand Socialism. It is an iron dictatorship osten- 
sibly in the interests of a purely hypothetical proletariat. 
The problems confronting the Russian Government are 
not our problems. An economic system which might 
be well adapted to their requirements would almost 
certainly be quite unsuitable for us.” Why, therefore, 
argue in’ Parliament about the esonomic position in 
Russia? The anly people who are really qualified to 
deal with this question are not politicians at all, but the 
industrialists and financiers who have to undertake such 
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trade as may be available, and to bear the whole burden 
of risk. And we should do very much better if we 
confided the whole of this matter to the City without 
further ado, affording to our traders such assistance as 
they require, and removing the Russian issue forthwith 
from the agenda of our political parties. 

There is, however, a second problem connected with 
Russia with which politicians are necessarily concerned— 
that of the attitude of the Soviet Government towards 
the British Empire. Undoubtedly they have violated 
the Trade Agreement over and over again. Of course, 
they control the Third International, and conduct a 
hurricane propaganda against us all over the world. 
When has a Russian Government not conducted propa- 
ganda against us? But that is no reason why we should 
either be afraid of them, or again turn the question into a 
party issue. It is diflicult to understand the curious 
affection which the Labour Party seems to cherish for 
the Soviet Government. It is not reciprocated. The 
Bolshevists regard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and _ his 
political associates with mingled contempt and distaste, 
ind make no attempt to conceal it. 

At the same time there is great danger in the attitude 
of almost hysterical hostility towards Russia adopted in 
certain other quarters. It is an attitude neither shrewd 
nor courageous nor in accordance with traditional British 
policy. We have to consider our own interests. And we 
should be justified in breaking off all relations with the 
Soviet Government only as part of a diplomatic move to 
bring them a little more to their senses, with a view to 
subsequent negotiations for a better agreement. 

For the fundamental fact about Russia to-day, out- 
weighing all others, is that the present Government is a 
stable Government. It will change in the future as it 
has changed in the past, but it cannot now be violently over- 
thrown. Upon that point I found that every impartial 
opinion worth considering was unanimous. Therefore, 
sooner or later, we shall have to come to some sort of 
terms with the Soviet Government. The Bolshevists 
hold the country in an iron grip. They control an 
efficient Army. Their methods are abominable, their 
economics unsound, and justice is non-existent. But 
they have achieved some excellent administrative results 
—for instance, with regard to Health. Financially they 
have succeeded in balancing a Budget of 4,000 million 
roubles, and in carrying out vigorous and ruthless def!a- 
tion to counter the shortage of foreign currency. There 
is, in short, no sign of collapse, political or economic. 
And further, there are indications that the economic 
opportunists are gaining ground at the expense of the 
Had Lenin lived I believe events would 
have moved faster. As it is the confusion of thought 
which now prevails in Moscow is amazing. The prophet 
(Marx) was quite clear on the destructive side, but was 
distressingly silent about construction, and this is found 
very inconvenient! So the theories get thrown over 
one by one, in face of the arguments of men like 
Yurovsky and Scheinmann. 


intransigeants. 


It may be said with truth that the economic situation 
changes from month to month, and almost from day to 
day as one particular school of thought momentarily 
gains or loses, but that, on the whole, the changes are 
tending in the right direction. 

Nothing, in my judgment, is better calculated to bring 
about an improvement in the state of affairs quicker than 
an increase of trade and closer contact between Russia 
and the outside world, for the ignorance which now 


prevails in authoritative circles in Moscow about other 
eountries 
frightening. 


and particularly Great Britain, is almost 


Many Communists still cling childishly to 


the delusion that a lot of people called, for no known 
reason, the “ Proletariat,” are awaiting the summons to 
overthrow organized Governments all over the world. 
Stalin, sublimely ignorant, shuts himself up in the Krem- 
lin and declines to see anyone. Litvinov firmly believes 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain spends his whole life in 
vain endeavours to form military alliances against Russia, 
Knowledge is the only thing to end this nonsense, and 
knowledge can only be gained by contact. 

This contact must be made, in the first instanee, by 
business men. The potentialities of Russian trade are 
unlimited, and the Soviet authorities are beginning to 
realize that it is with the bankers rather than the poli- 
ticians that they must come to terms if they genuinely 
desire improved relations. , 

In the meantime the Government is surely adopting ¢ 
wise course in affording to those who are courageously 
attempting to trade once more with Russia, such facilities 
as are consistent with the national security. 


A SPECIMEN 
By 
{In response to requests we have decided to publish a few of tess 


articles, describing a characteristic day’s work or experience, whick 
were sent in for a recent competition in the Spectator.] 


DAY 


A Woman oF LEISURE. 


| START my day with a cold bath and a contest with 

Fate. Fate has decreed that I shall be an only 
daughter, that I shall remain unmarried, and that I shall 
administer unto the wants of numerous friends and rela- 
tions. It has elected that I shall exist in material pros- 
perity and inhabit a fair sized house and garden, with a 
sufficient and competent staff of servants to meet the 
needs of both. It has chosen for me a small provincial 
town and ordained that I live and 
bably—die in it, and it has given me the privilege of 
attending numerous local functions, of presiding over 
meetings, of presenting prizes, of being an active member 
of committee, of subscribing to as many objects as my 
purse will allow, and of receiving invitations to tea- 
parties and bridge evenings. It has also been ordained 
that these functions shall be distasteful to my natural 
self, and (that I may not escape from them) it has been 
thought well to endow me with a strong sense of duty, 
the desire for useful work, and the tendency to do what 
ever is asked of me if it is likely to help another along. 


shall pro- 


My contest with Fate is good-humoured and lacks 
serious purpose, though the time was when it was both 
unhappy and earnest. The same may be said of the cold 
bath. 

I breakfast at eight, and the fare is generally simple, 
the chief decorations of the table being a boiled egg and 
a silver coffee-pot. With luck, the sun shines across 
glistening lawns and through the large open window, 
warming the coats of contented cats, and reducing to a 
state of apparent exhaustion a couple of dogs who, never- 
theless, are ever ready to welcome the events of a fresh 
day. 

To-day the usual pile of letters is on my plate. A young 
visitor of a serious and impressionable age looks at them 
with interest. 

“ People always seem to think that you can do any- 
thing they ask,” he remarks, guessing at the contents. 

“Yes,” I reply. “* Here’s someone moving house: 
wouldn’t I like her children meanwhile? And another 
thinks I could give an unknown woman 5s. a week allow- 
ance for life, and a still more objectionable person wants 
me to hold a drawing-room meeting.” 

“Why do any of them? ” 
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**T suppose one must do the work that comes one’s 
way to some extent,” I say, piously. “ It’s a bit trying 
though, having to weigh things up every single day and 
wonder if you’re justifying your existence.” 

“That’s why I say that, in these ways, the working- 
classes are spoon-fed,” the young man replies. “* There 
are times when I envy them.” 

A relative of Socialistie tendencies, who does not 
approve of my eight o’clock habit, has entered the room, 

* You'd find life harder,” she says patronizingly. 

* And do you think I don’t want to share the hardships 
of life?” 

“What would you really like to do—short of being a 
working woman ? ”’ she asks. 

“ Write books and reform slaughter-houses. I’ve been 
clear on that matter from childhood up. But I do little 
at either. I’m needed to fill in the gaps of other people’s 
lives it seems—not to start one of my own.” She is not 
listening. 

I feed the cats and glance through the Times. I go to 
my writing-table: it is my duty to write a number of 
inspiring secretarial letters to-day. But I am tired and 
uninspired. If only I could find an excuse to wash up 
the breakfast things ! 

“ What's harder work than having to be a gracious in- 
aspiration in practically everything you undertake?” I 
ask. 

I go out and pick flowers for the house. But, in the 
pantry, I find an array of freshly filled vases. The gardener 
and parlour-maid have been before me. What wonder 
he should like to pluck the flowers he grows, and that she 
should want to do the pretty things as well as the dull 
ones ! 

I visit the cook—if only she would let me, instead of 
the tweenie, scrape those potatoes in the sink—that 
might soothe my nerves! She has already arranged the 
meals for the day. She has a new dress to show me and 
advises me to get some new clothes, too. 

I return to my writing: I chat to various members of 
the household: I see my young visitor off by train 
(“ You people who fill up gaps are all right,” he assures 
me): and I take my flowers to a gardenless soul. 

At lunch-time my father gives his opinion of the Govern- 
ment. We listen, though we have all heard it before. 
He has been away from home and has something fresh to 
say about Mosul and oil. 

In the afternoon I watch some school sports in which 
I show sympathy and simulate interest. I am home to 
tea—the cakes are home-made and excellent—and I have 
a game of chess with a nephew before going out to a political 
meeting. I preside at the meeting and try to be sincere 
—and fail. And I am regretful that there is no one at 
home to play chess with the nephew. During the day I 
have not forgotten to laugh. 

In a life such as mine it is difficult to feel assurance that 
one is giving a specimen day. Conditions vary. But, at 
the back of everything—whether I work in a V.A.D. 
hospital or gaze upon the mountains of Switzerland 
lies such a day as this. It is the one to which I must 
return. It keeps me from sublime achievements or 
spoonful.” I accept it. Its 


ee 


splendid failures. It is my 
rejection might mean a horrible, spilling mess, all over 
others: it might even leave me with an aching void. 
I end my day with a hot bath and resignation to Fate. 
“A Woman oF LEIsuRE.” 


a 


Subscribers having anything to sell, or professional services 
to offer, are invited to bring their announcements to the notice 
of the many thousands of readers of the Sevcrxvor, through 
the classified Advertisement Columns. Particulars are given 
on page 114. 





AMERICAN WOMEN AS MOTOR 
DRIVERS 


wr is the better driver of an automobile, man o1 

woman ? Popular opinion immediately answers, 
“Man, of course!” Recent scientific experiments, 
however, testing the competency of both sexes, produced 
results favourable to women, according to an announce- 
ment lately made by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. In the two attributes essential to safety—ability 
to react quickly in an emergency, and ability to show 
consistency in such reaction—women drivers proved 
slightly more capable than men. 

The tests which led to this conclusion were conducted 
by Professor Fred A. Moss, head of the Psychology Depart- 
ment, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Professor Moss is also a committee secretary of the Hoover 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, and a member of 
the Committee on Drivers’ Tests of the National Research 
Council. Mr. H. H. Allen, mechanical engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, co-operated with 
Professor Moss in applying the tests to thirty-five univers 
sity students, ten of whom were women. 

Precautions were taken to test only such persons as had 
had approximately the same amount of experience in 
driving cars of standard gear shifts. The automobile 
used had two revolvers mounted on the under side of the 
running board. One was fired by the examiner, who sat 
by the person under test, as a signal to stop; the other 
was fired by the driver when he made the initial motion 
to apply the brake pedal. The red lead with which the 
shells were filled made a bright spot on the ground whev 
either revolver was discharged. 

Maximum accuracy in speed measurements was 
obtained by discarding the ordinary speedometer and 
using a chronometric tachometer, attached to the trans- 
mission, 

The driver’s reaction time was obtained by dividing the 
distance between the two red spots by the speed at which 
the car was going when the revolvers were discharged. 
This showed how much time elapsed between the instant 
he heard the signal and made the initial motion to apply 
the brake. The average reaction time of the women was 
0.56 seconds for a car making thirty miles an hour; that 
of the men, 0.59 seconds. 

A close relation appears to exist between reaction time 
and mental alertness, or general intelligence. The 
results of intelligence tests made over a period of ten years 
on thousands of men and women show only a slight, and 
therefore negligible, difference in intelligence between the 
sexes. Army alpha intelligence tests given by Professor 
Moss to five hundred men and five hundred women 
university students show an average score of 145 for the 
former, and of 146 for the latter. Though the difference 
in favour of women may have been due to chance selec- 
tion, it nevertheless emphasizes the women’s victory in the 
reaction time test. 

But, the doubtful ask, is the woman driver consistent 
in her quickness of reaction to danger? Does she not 
show speedy response at one time but only an ind:fferent 
reaction the next time ? 

Here, again, Professor Moss notes that the average 
variability of the women tested was 0.17 seconds, as 
compared with that of 0.22 seconds for the men. Sweep- 
ing conclusions cannot be made on this point, however, 
because of the small number of cases tested; but the 
result is remarkable enough to weaken the stock argu- 
ment that women drivers are erratic In emergencies. 

** Perhaps the most frequent charge against a woman,” 


continued Professor Moss in an interview with the 
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writer, “‘ is that she lacks emotional stability—in other 
words, that she is unable ‘ to keep her head ’ in times of 
danger. It is therefore argued that women drivers can- 
not be depended upon to use brake or steering wheel 
properly. But this is false, for there is no physical 
reason why women should have a monopoly of emotional 
instability. The argument is merely a myth fostered 
throughout the centuries. Society has expected women 
to be emotional, to scream at sight of a mouse, to shed 
tears easily; whereas the tradition for men is quite 
different. The fact that a woman may become excited 
over little things is insufficient proof that she would ‘ go 
to pieces ’ during real crises.” 

As Professor Moss pointed out, a study of automobile 
fatalities caused by men and women would probably show 
that women drivers compare very favourably with men. 
Out of 265 fatalities in one year in Chicago, for instance, 
women caused only three—or one in eighty-eight 
deaths. Aspects of physical fitness also enter into driving 
ability. If drunken drivers are the greatest menace to- 
day, women drivers score another point. Arrests of 
drunken women drivers are rare. 

Tests made by Dr. Thomson of the University of 
Chicago show that women excel men in both quickness 
and correctness of vision; they equal men in hearing, 
but they fall below them in control of limbs when tested by 
lunging with a rapier at a target. 

“ The factor of greater strength no longer favours men 
drivers,” added Professor Moss. ‘* Modern automobile 
machinery is such that strength is rarely needed. Neither 
is the emphasis on men’s greater knowledge of car 
mechanics important. Here, again, women have proved 
that it is only a question of their taking the time and 
trouble to learn.” 

In ability to recognize dangerous situations, the sexes 
are practically equal. Photographs of ten common 
dangerous situations (parking on a curve, &c.) were 
shown to a hundred men and a hundred women. The 
latter’s average score of 8.4 was a tenth higher than that 
of the men. 


Washington, D.C. Ian T. McDovucatt. 


SPECTABILIA 


Lorp Montacu or BEAuLieu has written in the Sunday 
Times a valuable article on the “ Where to Park ” prob- 
lem. If the number of motor-users continues to grow, 
as it has during the past three years, by 1930 a traffic 
crisis will have arrived. An American friend in the far 
west gave me a vivid description of the discomfort of 
existence in his “home town,” owing to the parking 
of a vast number of cars. “ When I take my wife and 
daughters out to dinner I can neither fetch them from 
our house nor deposit them at their destination. What- 
ever the weather the first and last stages of the journey 
have to be done on foot. What is the advantage of 
having a car?” What are we to do about it? After 
weighing the pros and cons Lord Montagu advocates the 
erection of great garages of from ten to fifteen floors, 
with efficient lifts, either above or below ground. The 
scheme is attractive and in the City and the West End 
shopping districts, where land is so valuable, there does 
not seem to be any alternative. Would it not be worth 
the while of the Advisory Committee on London Traffic, 
if it has not already done so, to send two of its experts to 
study the parking problem in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Buenos Aires ? 
* * * * 

It is no longer true to refer to West Africa as “ the 

white man’s grave.” Mr. Ormsby Gore, who has recently 


visited West Africa, says that we must get rid of this idea, 
West Africa is not, of course, a country for white settle. 
ment, but as he remarked, it is a country to which the 
European, if he practised the laws of health, could bring 
** gifts and guidance which it sadly needs.” Mr. Amery, 
the Colonial Secretary, dealt in a recent speech with this 
subject, and he expressed the conviction that we have 
yet much to learn on the subject of health in the tropics, 
and that life could be made much safer for the white man. 
Mr. Amery believes that much ill-health is due to the 
cating of tinned food. He referred to a new scheme of 
the Colonial Office which has appointed a medical adviser 
to the Colonial Secretary. 


x * * * 


In wishing God speed to the Hudson Bay Company’s 
new vessel, * Bay Rupert’ at Tilbury Docks, before her 
departure on the annual voyage to Hudson Bay, Mr, 
Charles Sale, the Governor, drew attention to some of 
the previous voyages of the Company’s vessels. On 
June 3rd, 1668, the Company’s first vessel, the *‘ Nonsuch,’ 
of fifty tons, sailed for the same waters on a voyage which 
laid the foundation of the Dominion of Canada. 


oa ‘* * a 


Those M.P.s who so_ hospitably entertain visitors 
from across the seas to tea at the House of Commons 
and show them over the Palace of Westminster would 
feel rewarded if they could have heard the remarks of 
an American business man from the Middle West who 
His friends had told him that British 
visitors, practically strangers, just 


is now in London. 
M.P.s_ entertained 
because they came from other parts of the English- 
speaking world, and devoted an hour and a-half of 
their time to showing them the sights and making them 
feel weleome in London. He had not believed it, he 
told me, until he experienced the hospitality lumself. 
** Words cannot express what I feel about it. For the 
hour and a-half my friends and I were with Mr. 
he seemed to have nothing else to do but to make us 
feel at home and point out the various famous politicians 





to us. The average American Congressman would as 
soon do this as fly. You have us beat in this hospitality 
business.” 


* * * * 


If the L.C.C. is granted the powers it seeks the number 
of pigeons in London will be diminished. Certainly it 
was time that something was done because the pigeons 
are prolific and they have been increasing in an alarming 
way recently. No one advocates the extermination of 
the pigeons, which are such a feature of London life, 
but their numbers must be kept within bounds. Two 
years ago I began to feed seven or eight pigeons on my 
window-sill at breakfast and now some forty or fifty 
await my arrival and peck at the window-pane till they 
have received their ration of bread and pigeon food, 
If my pigeon family continues to increase at the present 
rate my plight will become alarming. 


* * * * 


I have recently had the pleasure of being shown round 
the reorganized Imperial Institute at South Kensington, 
whose new director is Lieut.-General Sir William Furse. 
The great work the Institute is doing for the trade of 
the Empire is well known. When the galleries (which 
have been closed for some time for repair and redecora- 
tion) are opened to the public again on September 15th, 
it will be found that they have been greatly modernized 
and popularized, so that they will be of value not only 
to the merchant, scientist and educationalist, but also 
to the average member of the public who takes an 
intelligent interest in Empire affairs. 
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The Imperial Institute will indeed be a miniature 
Wembley, far smaller and more accessible than the 
original Wembley but perhaps none the worse for that. 
I noticed many attractive scenes and models in the 
New Zealand Court, all arranged skilfully but unosten- 
tatiously to follow the most modern and approved 
sequence for geographical instruction. Thus we see a 
large relief model of the two islands first, then a diorama 
of Rotorua and a life-sized model of the rainbow trout 
that swim in its lake: no doubt the children will have 
maps and diagrams interspersed, but that is the general 
idea. In addition to such popular features, the more 
serious and technical side of the exhibits have also 
been improved and rendered more accessible. 

» * * * 

What does an Australian sheep station look like ? 
You can see one at the Imperial Institute: the stock- 
yard, tanks, windmill, sheep-dip, men’s quarters, every- 
thing including the jolly human touch of a ‘* sundowner 
humping his bluey to the homestead ” for his bread and 
cheese and tea. Later we are to imagine the sundowner 
unfolding his bluey and settling down for his night’s 
rest “ while the evening mists spread their silvery veil 
amongst the silent gums.” This is good stuff. No 
child and few adults will learn about the Empire from 
dry statistics : we must catch the eye and the imagination 
of the public. An Australian journalist told me that 
the homestead and its surroundings was a very faithful 
representation of a typical sheep station. 

* * * * 

Practically everything humanity requires can be grown 
in the British Empire, but how are we to impress that 
fact on the mind of the British consumer? Last week 
I was given a sample bottle of Cyprus brandy. After 
tasting it I handed it to a member of a club wine com- 
mittee, and asked for his verdict. He said it was fully 
equal in quality to the ordinary French brandy sold in 
I shall be pleased 

TANTUM, 


this country and its cost is moderate. 
to give the address to any inquirers. 


THE THEATRE 


FUTURE OF MR. NOVELLO 
Hitn.’ By Davin L’EstranGE—QUEEN’S 
THEATRE. ] 


THE 


[°° Down 


Every well-informed person on the subject of the theatre 
knows that from time to time Mr. Ivor Novello is in the habit 
of becoming part author of highly theatrical pieces which 
have what is called a strong box-office appeal, to suit his 
own particular personality. There is no harm in this engaging 
provided that the play written is worthy of the 
actor's talents, which Down [ill is not. Mr. Novello is of the 
modern school, and does not shun publicity. I take it, 
however, that somewhere in Mr. Novello’s composition there 
lurks a literary sense which will assert itself one day. ‘* Mr. 
David L’Estrange ”’ will then disappear into the limbo of the 
past. Now this is an encouraging sign. Let there be an end 
to all the romantic nonsense that is talked about this good- 
looking young man by hysterical shop-girls ; let there be an 
end to the everlasting sneers of very superior persons. Let 
it be stated quite definitely that Mr. Novello is a good actor, 
who knows his job, and further, that he gives the impression 
of constantly trying to improve himself. The gods have been 
kind to him. He has good looks—which have probably be- 
come more of a burden to him than a pleasure. He has an 
easy, graceful carriage and a beautiful voice, in which I begin 
to trace some of Mr. Ainley’s more resonant notes. All his 
motions are easy, and his face is mobile and sensitive. He is, 
in fact, a natural actor who only wants experience in a few 
plays that are really worth acting to become an artist of 
quality. Dare I tell Mr. Novello what I would do if I were 
in his place at this juncture of his career? I will dare. I 


pastime 


” 


would forget all about “* Mr. David L’Estrange ’’ for a year. 
Or rather, I would send his plays into the provinces where 
they would do well. I should then put myself into the hands 
of a good producer, preferably Mr. Robert Atkins, and try 
my luck with Romeo and Juliet, with Miss Beatrix Thomson as 
Juliet, Miss Edith Evans as the Nurse, and Mr. Claude Rains 
as Mercutio. Seriously, I believe that Mr. Novello would 
be one of the best Romeos ever seen in London, and his 
popularity with a certain section of the public is so immense 
that such an enterprising event might almost popularize 
Shakespeare—on the north side of the river. To return, 
however, to Down Hill. This is a rake’s progress in the 
direction indicated, treated episodically, and is a subject 
more suitable for the films than for the theatre. As a play 
it lacks unity and dramatic purpose. Some of the episodes 
are well-observed sketches; others are not. There is an 
admirable scene in a theatre dressing-room in which Miss 
Phyllis Monkman is seen to great advantage. There is also a 
grim little scene in a Paris restaurant notorious for its smug- 
gling of cocaine. Mr. Novello is really good in this scene. 
He had an effective foil in an evil old waiter, played with great 
skill by Mr. J. Smith-Wright. In short, if you can sit through 
the first two scenes of this play (an impossible boys’ study in 
an English public school, followed by an even more impossible 
headmaster’s study where a headmaster, such as never saw 
the light of day, thundered platitudes from the fireplace) you 
will find, if you are not too exacting, a certain amount of 
enjoyment in it all. I spied Miss Marjorie Mars in a tiny part, 
her glorious hair putting everyone else to shame. I am 
wondering when managers are going to wake up about this 
young lady. She has not had even the shadow of a part 
since her striking performance in that extraordinary play, 
Fires Divine, nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Bridges Adams’ company has embarked upon its annual 
summer festival of ten weeks in the temporary theatre at 
Stratford. This should prove a great attraction to holiday 
makers in the south and west midlands. Richard II., Corio- 
lanus, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Romeo and Juliet, with 
Miss Rosaline Courtneidge as Juliet are some of the plays to 
be performed. I hope we shall see to it that the Americans 
do not have it all their own way. Let us at least have our 
Shakespeare, even if we cannot have our golf. EK. 8. A, 


DIAGHILEFF BALLET 
THE SATIE FESTIVAL 
Tue Erik Satie Festival at His Majesty’s Theatre last weck 
consisted of the two ballets Parade (first performed nine 
years ago) and Jack in the Bow (for the first time in London), 
some pianoforte works played by Marcelle Meyer, and * Trois 
Petites Piéeces Montées”’ for orchestra. Knowing full well 
what was expected of me, seeing that this composer has 
been labelled as ‘‘ the eccentric of music,” I took my seat 
in the theatre with muscles taut and face lifted ready for 
a big collapse of laughter. But, so far as the music was 
concerned, I remained fixed in this preparatory 
Piecasso’s curtain, Massine’s choreography for the Chinese 
conjurer, and Danilova’s dancing as the negress were delightful 
to see, but the music passed by as the idle wind. Maybe I 
was too strongly armed in honesty to feign amusement, 
for I noticed that a few of my neighbours were quite hilarious 
when they recognized the quotations from Mignon and the 
English music-hall. But I suspect that their laughter was 
prompted by the overweening pleasure they felt at being 
able to recognize a tune at all. If it is true that Satie’s 
sense of humour was inherited from his mother, the riddle 
I have never yet been able to appreciate a 
Scotch jest. I can be convulsed by Will Fyffe; but that’s 
another matter; he is a Cockney in disguise. Erik Satie 
was born well out of the range of Bow Bells. 
Basit MAINE. 
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THE CINEMA 


BACK TO SIMPLICITY 


A pEAD period for films seems to come every summer: no 
doubt because cinema folks contend that, as people do not go 
to the pictures so much in the hot days, it is not worth while 
putting on good films. It might be contended, however, that 
people do not go to the pictures in the summer because films 
are so bad then. Certainly those shown for the past few 
weeks have been enough to make one desert the cinema for 
ever—even those in the West End, with the sole exception of 
two non-dramatic pictures of the kind the French call * films 
documentaires.” 

Moana, at the Plaza, was a delight. It presented an un- 
affected and intimate study of native life in British Samoa. 
The camera, in the capable hands of Mr. Robert Flaherty, who 
also made Nanook of the North, has seized upon much of what 
one wishes to know about these smiling, beautiful, bronze- 
limbed people. The picture opens exquisitely with a view of 
a tall tree-top against the sky, and the camera glides slowy 
downwards, bringing us to the leafy tropical earth where 
Moana, the young hero, his little brother, his mother and rela- 
tives are busy collecting roots, twigs, and leaves against the 
festival in preparation for the ceremonial tattooing of Moana 
himself. Civilization in all its vexed complication seems 
very tedious compared to the gracious life of these Samoans. 
Their cooking utensils are leaves; there is no washing up. 
Fish they can spear in the translucent sea, enjoying their 
bathing and skilful canceing meanwhile. Wild boar can be 
snared in the thick jungle. Bread comes easily from a native 
root. Drink and food alike can be fetched by little boys who 
love scaling the high cocoanut trees : simple clothing is a joy 
to make. 

By contrast, the other first-rate picture shown recently 
makes one long for civilized comfort. This is Grass, another 
marvellously well-photographed record of human life in out- 
lying parts of the world. This captures a spectacle rather than 
records an intimate study, for it shows the long difficult 
migration of a Central Asiatic nomad tribe in search of pas- 
ture for the flocks and herds which are their subsistenee. 
Wide rivers, snow-covered mountain ranges bar them from 
their objective. It is the resourceful and indomitable over- 
coming of obstacles which makes this picture so stirring, so 
much more real than anything which has yet come out of a 
Hollywood studio. 

Pictures of the kind of Moana and Grass are badly needed 
at the moment. There appears already a sign that ordinary 
film production is at a standstill. Griffiths long ago unleashed 
all the resources of whole-hearted melodrama for future 
directors. Lubitsch left his native Germany to go to the 
States and teach them there how to make amusing artificial 
comedies. They have battened on cabaret scenes, on slightly 
naughty matrimonial difficulties, on the superficial aspects of 
sex. And their pictures are stale, very stale indeed. The 
same dreary situations are hashed up, the same false psycho- 
logy, the same stereotyped actions. The public has grown 
weary : the producers are alarmed and cry out for new inspi- 
ration and new talent. 

The German film studios have done what they could : pic- 
tures like The Waltz Dream, The Last Laugh, and the grim 
and excellent Vaudeville had not only sophistication and 
reality: they had simplicity. Simplicity is the last thing 
most American studios think of trying; and, indeed, it is a 
difficult thing to essay. Yet—and films like Moana and 
Grass prove it—one of the greatest curses of the present-day 
film is an over-abundance of plot. There is no time to tell 
a complicated plot in a film lasting only ninety minutes ; 
there is time to tell a simple one, or to expand a dramatic 
situation until it becomes a rounded and complete whole. 
All the best pictures have been simple: cither a simple love 
story against a unified background of spectacle, or a simple 
drama of the one-act kind, plumped out and made real with 
atmosphere. It is ridiculous for film-makers to continue, as 
they have done so long, to “.adapt ~” plots from books, from 
novels, from the classics, from anywhere in the world, paying 
huge prices for the privilege to do so quite often, when any 
tolerable short story, any passable one-act play, or better 


still any bald police-court report of domestic drama would 
furnish all the plot they need. The screen can make character 
manifest, it can enhance a crisis, it can convey most mar- 
vellously the atmosphere of a situation. It cannot concern 
itself with a complex plot: a reason, incidentally, why 
Dickens is not really filmable, or, if so, then only by sections, 
And the sooner the studios of the world cast off the belief 
that the more involved you can make your picture, the more 
the public will like it, the better. It is simplicity, sincerity, 
real force of emotions, a slice of life whether gay or grave, 
which the public want. It is for this reason that film-comedies 
such as Corinne Griffiths’ Classified and Laura La Plante’s 
Poker Faces are far better than film-dramas as a rule, for the 
comedies embroider one slight situation richly instead of, as 
in the dramatic vein, skimming over forty situations with 
rough gusto. And for this reason, too, the best pictures we 
have had lately from the United States are the comedies of 
Reginald Denny, those of Constance Talmadge, and the two 
simple travel pictures Grass and Moana so recently and so 
happily shown. Hlollywood’s new battle-cry should be 
* away with complications ” and a return to nature. 
Iris Barry, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM BELGRADE 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 


Sir,—Relgrade is now above all things a town of transition, 
where the old and the new stand side by side and blend incon- 
gruously with one another, where you may pass a five storey 
office building next door to a little windowless baker's stall 
such as one might find in Mosul or Bagdad, or a country cart 
drawn by sturdy oxen and tended by a genial ruffian in home- 
spuns and pointed Astrakhan cap passing in front of a shop- 
window containing all the latest models from Paris. The con- 
trast between the old and the new, the East and the West. the 
country and the town, is the keynote of the Belgrade of to-day. 
For Belgrade, which before the War boasted only some 80,000 
inhabitants, has now become the capital of a country of 13} 
million souls, and itself has a population of 200,000. 

Outwardly, at any rate, it is very prosperous-looking, in 
spite of the fact that capital is almost unobtainable, the 
current rates of interest being 10—15 per cent. New buildings 
are, however, appearing everywhere, and on the outskirts 
of the town whole colonies of little houses, looking as though 
they had been cut into several pieces and dropped at random, 
are springing up like mushrooms. 

It is curious and a trifle sad to notice how little of beauty 
has been left by the Turks during their five hundred years of 
domination. Dordjola, the old Turkish quarter, has lost all 
its Oriental charm, and its inhabitants no longer sing, as they 
did sixty years ago :— 

“Oh Dordjola, little Stambul, 
One cannot pass through your narrow streets 
For their many corners, their lattice windows 
And the love sighs of young maidens.” 
Where the principal mosque, the Batal-Djamija, once stood is 
now the imposing shell of the new Parliament building which 
will be finished in two or three years. The Turkish houses 
with their overhung upper floors, their brown tiled roofs, their 
tall white chimneys roofed over and looking for all the world 
like miniature bell-towers, and their crooked walls washed 
with that rich, warm colour which Theophile Gautier described 
as * canard roti,” have made way for tram-lines and tenement 
buildings. A few of them remain, like specimens in a museum. 
Of these the two most beautiful are, perhaps, the old Univer- 
sity in a narrow, high-walled lane just below the market, and 
the delicate ** konak * or palace of Prince Milosh Obrenovitch 
just opposite the Cathedral, which is to be turned by Prince 
aul into a picture-gallery. 

But if the Turks have left little material imprint on Belgrade, 
they have bequeathed a terrible moral heritage of Oriental 
laziness, corruption and inefliciency. The municipality of 
Belgrade must be a by-word throughout the whole world for 
incompetency, if for nothing worse. The state of the streets 
is incredible to those who have not seen them. One or two 
of the principal thoroughfares have been paved with wood, and 
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are repaired with stone when they wear through, which is 
usually in about six months. These, however, are the brilliant 
exceptions. The other streets are paved with rough cobbles, 
and passing through them day after day one may watch the 
birth and growth of a pot-hole till it attains sometimes the 
depth of a foot or more. 

Belgrade can boast no old churches or public buildings of 
interest. There are no_ picture-galleries, and the Ethno- 
graphical Museum is of little interest except for the wonderful 
collection of national costumes from all parts of the country. 
A far more delightful opportunity of appreciating the amazing 
richness and diversity of Jugoslay national dress is provided 
by the Circle of Serbian Sisters, which once a year organizes 
a Ball in Slav costume. This Ball was held three months ago 
in the presence of the King and Queen, Prince Paul and 
Princess Olga, and the ex-King and Queen of Greece. The 
Queen herself wore an exquisitely embroidered dress from 
Smiljevo (Macedonia) presented to her by the town of Bitolj, 
and Princess Olga looked charming in a costume from Prizren. 

Perhaps the most striking of the Serbian national costumes 
are those from Macedonia with their barbaric designs in red, 
black and gold. Equally charming, however, are the dresses 
of the peasants from the villages round Belgrade, who bring 
their cheese, milk and vegetables to market every morning. 
Their honest, open faces and innate good manners, for the 
Serbian peasantry is among the most charming in Europe, 
contrast favourably with the ruck of the Belgrade bourgeoisie, 
composed of shopkeepers, clerks, and students. It is a curious 
fact that the Serb seems to go to pieces both physically and 
morally when he leaves the country districts and settles in 
Belgrade. Not only does he generally become ill-mannered, 
conceited and impudent, but it is a curious fact that the 
physical type changes from fair to dark, and from short and 
sturdy regularity to every variety of stature. This curious 
difference between the town and country types has been 
ascribed by some to the Greek, Vlach and Armenian blood 
introduced by the merchants in Turkish days. 

The town life of Belgrade is a curious mixture of Slav and 
Latin, and the external influence of both French and Italian 
culture is very noticeable. Every evening Prince Michael 
Street is closed to traffic and becomes the * Corso ”’ up and 
down which young men in broad hats and double-breasted 
waistcoats escort girls, the heaviness of whose make-up is 
fortunately no indication of any lack of moral virtue. Café 
life, too, is developed to a very high degree, and it can at 
least be said for the ** Beogradjanin ” that he is a great lover 
of music. There are said to be no fewer than six hundred 
café orchestras in Belgrade. Modern influences have, how- 
ever, robbed the gypsy fiddlers of much of their charm, and 
for every wailing folk-song or rhythmic “ kolo” that you 
hear you must wade through an hour of excruciating opera 
selections, distorted fox-trots, or Viennese waltzes. 

Generally speaking, the impression one obtains in joining 
in the various phases of Belgrade life is one of a quiet and 
agreeable ‘* Gemiitlichkeit.””. No one is in a hurry. Nowhere 
does one feel cramped. The streets are avenues of acacias 
and plane trees, while many of the older houses have little 
gardens and courtyards, and in spring Belgrade is one of the 
greenest capitals in Europe. People are making money, and 
to judge by the large variety of goods displayed at extremely 
high prices they are also spending it. The city is faced with 
no serious social problems. There is little or no unemploy- 
ment, while strikes are forbidden by law. The housing question 
is diflicult, but the majority of the really poor have solved it by 
constructing miniature homes of boards and plaster on waste 
pieces of municipal land. Sometimes these are pulled down by 
the police, but they are invariably rebuilt in the night. 

Politics are a hobby and indeed the favourite one of the 
Belgrade ‘* promeneur,” who follows with deep interest every 
phase of the continuous crises. This 
differs little from that with which he follows the varying for- 
tunes of his favourite football club. For the political game 
seems to have its set rules, and every new turn of the wheel 
is a trick either to that ‘‘ Grand Old Man,” M. Pashitch, or to 
M. Raditch, the mercurial leader of the Croats. It is all a 
matter of personalities, and programmes play little or no part 
in political life, being donned or doffed as opportunity dictates. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


interest, however, 


Your BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHY SOCIALISM? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Assuming that Mr. John Charles Simpson’s letter 
expresses not merely a literary pose, it is so delightfully naif that 
it gives one pleasure to reply with a like simplicity. That 
he by skilful dialectics was able to influence half of a presumably 
hostile gathering must teach him that power is a terrible 
responsibility and also that Obedience is the first natural 
principle of society. There are many who must obey, only 
a few who can lead in the way of Life. He bravely acknow- 
ledges as a proper limitation of self control—or rather of self 
direction—* consistency with the existence of a Divine 
Providence.” Reverence, Obedience, Responsibility, these 
three, form the ethical foundations of Conservatism ; the denial 
of each appears to be the creed of Socialism, which claims for 
the masses rights and privileges while ignoring the relative 
worth of the individual man. 

What does Socialism make of responsibility ? (Spondeo, I 
promise solemnly.) It destroys it. The sparrow and the starling 
in the streets are now finding and dispensing food for their 
fledglings. The wild beasts of the forests are nurturing their 
young. Socialism seeks to relieve its recreant disciples of this 
apparently inherent duty of a living creature. The hidden 
power behind the T.U.C., its executive in these regions, pre- 
sumes to usurp the authority of the Church of Rome over the 
souls and consciences of its adherents without either moral 
sanctions or spiritual satisfaction here or hereafter. At its 
behest solemn promises haye been broken, many careers have 
been wrecked, and the misleaders of the movement, whimper- 
ing, are now blaming the world at large for rolling on in its 
orbit nor staying to reinstate those who deserted their posts. 
Contracts of employers have been delayed or rendered in- 
operative, and fresh contracts—designed to give sustenance to 
many—have been lost, to the embarrassment or ruin of many 
innocent individual contractors. For those latter no thought 
has been given, on the contrary it would appear that their 
loss affords some gratification. Such is twentieth-century 
Socialism, 

Divine Providence has obviously decreed diversity of gifts- 
Variety of gifts surely connotes diversity of duties. Socialism 
inter alia demands in industry that the executive shall function 
also as the legislative or that the personnel shall be inter- 
changeable ; the only apparent motive for such a curious 
experiment is to obscure the obnoxious idea of obedience. 
This is mere confusion of thought, leading to chaos in action, 
(e.g.) to a general strike. 

Immediately after his quotation from The New Leader, Mr. 
Simpson states the Socialist case quite fairly with the exception 
that he appears to be the first prophet of the 1.L.P. to propose 
or hint that “ Their end (full control of industry) obtained 
constitutionally *” should include “ full compensation paid 
to dispossessed land and capital owners that none may say 
them nay.’ Even so, he never gets beyond the baldest 
materialism. Surely “ the life is more than meat,” and most 
men—other than trade unionists—value their life work more 
than the material which they manipulate. To pay a price 
to a sculptor for his stock of clay or of marble, his studio and 
tools would be no compensation for banishment. The 
Socialist cannot perceive this, he has no far horizon; ‘* For 
the Sadducees there is no Resurrection.” There is 
another aspect of the problem-—the practical—that he does 
not touch. The individualist mode of choosing who shall lead 
or control anything, is by free competition including * trial 
This also is the choice of Nature. 


say 


and error * on the job itself. 
Can Socialism better it ? 

My dear young friend recalls an historic episode, when 
One looked on a yo\wg man and loved him and said, ** One 
thing thou lackest **—-* Give to the poor and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven.” He offers them all that he has, including 
his fine imagination, his fair mindedness, and his eloquence, 
vet his Socialist comrades deride him. ‘* You have no right 
to offer anything. We are entitled to all and to take it.” 
He may inquire: Are those claimants “the poor”? And 
would the latter really benefit by the banishment of the spirit 
and practice of generosity fresn the world ? 
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He has great possessions to offer and in addition he has 
Reverence, Obedience to the dictates of justice, and above 
all a sense of Responsibility. I take the lure and welcome 
him as a promising Conservative.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. MILLEN ADAM. 
cirkby, Birkenhead. 


LAW 


The Grey House, Grange West 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the article on the settlement of the gencral strike, 
in your issue of May 22nd, you point out that it is to be hoped 
that as a consequence of the strike Parliament may enact a 
definition of what is a legal and what is an illegal strike, and, 
further, that the “ hard-and-fast dividing line between man- 
agement and wage-earner which practically does not exist in 
America ” may be broken down. 

After some years of study of the attitude of the law toward 
trade unions and their activities in England and in America, 
I am convinced that the position of special privilege accorded 
to trade unions by the British Trades Disputes Act is one of 
the principal influences contributing to the present state of 
the industrial problem in England. A sympathetic strike, a 
strike to refuse to handle non-union goods, and a strike in- 
tended primarily to interfere with commerce are all unlawful 
in the United States. 

Our courts generally recognize a strike for what it is, 
namely, a concerted effort to prevent production or service 
except upon the terms laid down by the strikers. When the 
strike is against the employer from whom the terms are de- 
manded, and the concessions sought are for direct benefit to 
the strikers, the strike is generally lawful. The moment, how- 
ever, that the strike extends beyond those limits it takes on 
the aspect of class warfare. It interferes directly with third 
persons and is unlawful. This state of the law affords 
American employers and wage-earners who are not satisfied 
that trade unions offer a sound programme for the solution of 
their common and several difficulties protection to carry on 
their own experiments. 

Thus in America there are between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
workers organized in intra-factory groups for collective ex- 
pression and collective bargaining of one sort or another. In 
some of the factories these organizations of wage-earners 
exercise very wide influence and have very accurate informa- 
tion as to the financial and business condition of the industry, 
In other factories, or in other plants of the same company, 
the influence of these wage-earners’ organizations is not so 
great. But the fact is that, excepting building trades in 
the large cities, no industry in America is entirely dependent 
upon any one system of philosophy of wage negotiation. 

Trade unions exist and a few of them are powerful. In the 
clothing industries in the big cities dealing largely with Euro- 
pean workers unions have performed services of great social 
value. On the other hand, in 1924 the United Mine Workers, 
having then over 400,000 members and controlling the pro- 
duction of 70 per cent. of bituminous coal, held out for an 
exorbitant wage scale. They won their demands, but to-day 
they are producing less than 30 per cent. of the bituminous 
coal. The Pennsylvania Railroad operates under negotiations 
with organizations of its own employees in its repair shops and 
among its maintenance-of-way employees. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad operates under an agreement with the 
unions by which the unions undertake to guarantee production 
and are paid on a piece-rate basis. Both these plans are exper- 
imental and the rest of the country is watching them closely, 
With this competition for conflicting ideals both plans promise 
to be sound. Whereas, if the unions were sure that they 
might dominate under one plan undisturbed, or the employers 
might be sure they could dominate under another plan undis- 
turbed, cither plan would go from bad to worse. 

In the interest of sound financial relations I trust that the 
Government of Great Britain will see to it that neither trade 
union nor employer enjoys a protected position in enforcing 
its respective ideals upon the employment relation. Freedom 
to experiment, opportunity to choose or refuse, is as important 
in the industrial relation as in every other.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Mvurray TT. QuicG 
(Editor of Law and Labour). 
165 Broadway, New York. 


ON HATING AMERICA 

[Yo the Editor of the Srecraror.} 
Sin,—-I regret that the exigencies cf space necessitated the 
curtailment of ‘“ Anglo-Canadian’s " letter in the Spectator 
of April 17th ; I could have read a yard of it with pleasure ; 
I hope that many will read it with profit. 

Everybody who reads the Spectator knows that the United 
States is an admirable nation. The fact that she has extracted 
unparalleled prosperity from a war which has brought Europe 
to the verge of bankruptcy is suflicient proof of her capacity 
in affairs, and her horror at the limitation of the rubber output 
of Malaya imposed by the British Government testifies to 
her high moral standard even in matters of business, but I 
do not quite see why we should defer so much to her opinion 
in the management of our own concerns which we conducted 
with considerable success before the United States attained 
her present position. 

If it could be said that Americans were extremely fond 
of us there would be something to be said for our attitude, 
but this does not appear io be the case from what “ Anglo- 
Canadian ” says ; even had he been silent on this point there 
is something about the terms of payment of our debt to the 
United States that does not argue any excessive affection for 
us on her part. 

I do not mean to suggest that we should assume anything 
but a friendly attitude towards her, but a friendly attitude 
should not be inconsistent with a dignified one, and I think 
that the latter would bring us a greater measure of respect, 
not only in the United States, but also in Canada, whose 
good opinion is much more valuable to us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ULSTERMAN, 


ON ADMIRING AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—By his lively article in your issue of April 17th, Mr. 
Yeats-Brown wants to stimulate us and in this endeavour 
contrasts the enthusiasm for doing, creating and money making 
of the American with the sceming lethargy of the Englishman. 
Such comparisons are good and conclusions drawn from them 
are useful, giving a fillip to individual enterprise, always 
providing that the conclusions are correct and applicable. 

First let me say that I have heard many American business 
men express approval of the cautious, well balanced and 
slower methods of English folk. Englishmen do not “ seize 
the telephone” as Mr. Yeats-Brown did—still under the 
influence, no doubt, of the American hustle. They think 
what they are going to say while they are waiting to speak ; 
the delay probably gives them a little more time to express 
concisely what they want to say. 

Whilst America is a mosaic of nations with an abundance 
of dynamic energy, Great Britain may be “ slow.” Neverthe- 
less she still possesses the greatest mercantile fleet, still does 
greater export trade than any other nation and her capital 
is still the financial centre of the world. 

America came out of the War infinitely more prosperous 
than before. Great Britain has been greatly impoverished 
by it. Economie problems confront her, which America 
has not to face. Stupendous taxation handicaps our industry, 
which in turn is responsible for great unemployment ;_ this 
in turn has rendered State assistance necessary. Is it difficult 
to understand that industrial depression creates a vicious 
circle and that. beggars are to be found on the streets ? 

Let Mr. Yeats-Brown also remember that Great Britain 
has to seek her markets in countries where there is diminished 
purchasing power as a result of the War, where there are 
tariff barriers and where there is keen competition. America 
has her market to hand—a vast free trade area. 

As to men that sit in clubs many are old—and tired. They 
have had to keep at work when their sons should have been 
carrying on in their stead. The flower of England’s manhood 
has been wiped out and it will take time to fill the gap. Fur- 
thermore many industrialists are disheartened by the burden 
of taxation and will not embark on new enterprises, more 
especially when Industry is subject to many unwarrantable 
trade union restrictions and there is always the fear of 
industrial strife. 

It is to the young men that we look and we shall not look 
in vein, They are optimistic but require experience. Some 
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will make money which is a test but not the test. Let English- 

men be sportsmen (as they always have been) as well as busi- 

ness men. God forbid that they should dollar-worship ! 

Let them look to their souls as well as to their purses.—I an), 

Sir, &c., REGINALD CAMPBELL. 
Junior Carllon Club, Pall Mal'!, S.W.1. 


BOOKMAKERS’ CIRCULARS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,— As one of your subscribers who has been very interested 
in the course you have advocated on the Betting Tax, I write 
to bring to your notice a new procedure by a betting agent. 
For the first time I received this week a circular from a firm 
with offices at High Holborn inviting the placing of bets by 
post from Is. upward, or by ‘phone from 2s. 6d. upward, on 
horse races or football games. With the circular were two 
ards, one giving a list of the horses running in the Derby 
race, the other was a calendar of racing events for the year. 
For years past there has been the pest of the money-lenders’ 
circulars. Are we now to have a plague of these betting en- 
couragers instead ? Is there any course that could be taken 
to ensure that, if the Betting Tax is instituted, at the same time 
a provision be made to make it illegal to send these betting 
circulars by post or in other wiys ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun A. BoarDMAN, 
Hadley, Woodford Green, Essex. 
LONDON SQUARES IN SUMMER TIME 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 

Sir,—A year ago you published (the Spectator, July 4th, 
1925) a letter from five associations, including the Sunlight 
League, urging the use of the London Squares during the 
school holidays for school children, and you kindly sup- 
ported our appeal in a cogent cditorial article. I venture 
now to repeat that plea. The case is more urgent. During 
the past year the evidence in favour of sunlight as the supreme 


ruling agent in the nutrition of the young has become even 
stronger than ever, and my category of ** diseases of darkness ” 
must certainly be extended far beyond the point to which 
I have confidently carried it in past years; the number of 
school children has increased; the strike prejudices the 
prospects of their nutrition by means of food, thus making 
its correlative light more valuable; the are more 
crowded and dangerous than ever, and fuller of the noxious 
and the weather of recent months 


streets 


eflluvia of motor-cars ; 
has notably deprived us all of sunlight. 

We of the Sunlight League therefore wish to state the case 
again, adding that school playgrounds should be used during 
the holidays as school playgrounds—if the idea is not too 
perverse or paradoxical; and we ask for your readers’ co- 
operation in money for propaganda and in advice and con- 
sultation, to this end. It would be good if we could save up 
some of the coming sunlight, in our children’s blood and 
bones and brains, against the coming darkness and threatened 
I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SALersy, 
Chairman of Council. 
The Sunlight League, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


distress of next winter. 


THE “NEW MESSIAH ” 
[To the Editor of the SrecTrator.] 
Sirn,—As I feel sure that you would not knowingly allow 
incorrect damaging accounts to be circulated through the 
medium of your widely read and influential journal, I trust 
that you will be able to find space for this letter, in order to 
correct some of the more important errors in, and the general 
misapprehension that will be caused by, the article on * The 
New Messiah,” which appeared in your issue of June 26th. 
The resignation the Theosophical Society, about 
twenty years ago, of Mr. Leadbeater (now Bishop Leadbeater, 
of the Liberal Catholic Church) was a voluntary action on 
his part, though certain individuals were clamouring for it at 
the time. He rejoined the Society (of which he is still a 
member), because the Society itself invited him to do so. A 
general vote, taken after a committee of investigation had 
exonerated him from the serious charges laid against him, 
showed a great majority in favour of asking him to rejoin. 


from 


Your article states (quite correctly) that Mrs. Besant was 
deprived of the custody of her-two Indian wards by the 
decision of the Madras Courts, but entirely omits the fact that 
this decision was subsequently reversed on her appeal to the 
Privy Council. It was in that way that she regained the 
custody of both her wards, and not as stated in your paper. 

Your article seems to insist that the World Teacher and Mr. 
Krishnamurti are one and the seme person, though both Dr. 
Besant and Mr. Krishnamurti himself have expressly and 
repeatedly denied that. The only claim that is made is that 
the body of this young Indian is used by the World Teacher— 
not continuously, one understands, but as occasion arises— 
as in the instance quoted from The Manchester Guardian, 
Using psychological terminology, the case would be called one 
of dual personality, or rather, dissociated personality. In 
Old Diary Leaves, by Colonel Olcott, the first President of the 
Theosophical Society, similar incidents are mentioned in 
connexion with Madame Blavatsky and some of her literary 
work. But no one confused her with any of the personages 
using her body. The idea that it is claimed that Mr. Krish- 
namurti is “ the latest incarnation of the divine spirit” is a 
doubtless unintentional, but grave misrepresentation of Dr. 
Besant’s teaching. 

To me it seems a rash, unjustifiable and less than courteous 
proceeding to charge with the fraud of having * invented” this 
“new religion” (of the coming of the World Teacher), a 
person of the known integrity and sincerity of Dr. Annie 
Besant, and that merely because the writer himself fails to see 
how Dr. Besant can have had her own first-hand proofs, 
which, nevertheless, cannot be demonstrated to all and 
sundry. Many people must. at some time or other, have 
found themselves in a similar position—certainly I myself 
have—where one could do no more than assert one’s actual 
experience (whatever it might happen to be) and could offer 
no proof to others. But the case with Dr. Besant does not 
stand on her own word alone. 

Hiowever, it is not merely on the assertion of witnesses, 
however reliable, that she asks the world in general to rely 
in this matter. Repeatedly she has said, in effect, with regard 
to her teaching in general: ‘ For goodness sake don’t pay me 
the false compliment of setting me up as an ‘ authority.’ 
Use common sense. If you are unable at the moment to form 
an opinion on a matter, reserve judgment till you can; then 
if the teaching commends itself to your reasoned judgment, 
accept it ; but not otherwise.” 

And it is in this way that she invites us to consider her 
teaching with regard to the coming of the Werld Teacher. 
She has shown at some length how reasonable it is that the 
Teacher should come specially at this time of need. But she 
impresses on us that it is by the quality of the message itself 
that the presence of the great Teacher must be judged by the 
world at large. If the message comes from an indwelling 
Christ, it should bear the hall-marks of the Christ—of His 
wisdom, His love and His understanding, and be something 
that should give the needed help and guidance to our con- 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Epwarp Wren. 


fused and restless world of to-day. 


30 Nightingale Road, Portsmouth. 
NEGROES IN BRITISH PORTS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article on “ Negroes in 
British Ports,’ by ** Agatha Pemba,” and would like to ask 
your correspondent whether she has considered the great 
difficulties of shipowners and employers in the docks to find 
white labour. Does the writer really think that owners are 
only too glad to take on negroes in preference to white labour ? 
I think not. 

One reads of the hundreds of thousands of unemployed in 
the British Isles, and I imagine a fair number of these are to 
be found in the vicinity of our ports, &e. Why are some of 
these not employed instead of negroes ? I think the answer 
is to be found in this fact: that whereas a negro will accept 
any class of rough work, I am sorry to say this is not so 
where white men are concerned. If it were not for the 
coloured men, who are nearly always to be found waiting for 
odd jobs around the ports, half of the merchant ships would 
never be able to leave their ports at all. 

I fail to see where the harm is done by the employment of 
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these negroes as the writer suggests. Better that they be 
employed than hanging around the streets doing nothing. I 
wonder whether your correspondent has ever taken a look on 
board any of the American battleships, where it seems to me 
that half the crew are black men, and where everything 
from the baker’s shop to the Admiral’s bridge are spotlessly 
clean ? 

I would suggest that your correspondent tries her hand at 
finding a crew in any of the big ports in England ; she would 
then see why many negroes are taken on by our merchant 
ships.—I am, Sir, &e., L. RosevEARE. 

Naples. 

CROSSES IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—As a comparatively recent visitor to Russia, I was 
deeply interested in Mr. Boothby’s article, “* An Impression of 
Moscow.” I am glad that he warns us that sweeping judg- 
ments on Russia are ludicrous. For how is it possible to offer 
a valid judgment on a country twice the size of the rest of 
Europe without a lifetime of travel and close study ? 

On one point, however, I venture to think Mr. Boothby 
has made a slip. He writes that “ for every (red) flag there 
glittered a challenging golden crucifix.’ I doubt if Mr. 
Boothby saw a single crucifix, for the crucifix is abhorred of 
the Orthodox Church. What he saw were golden crosses, with 
a tilted bar near the base, the tilt indicating the Orthodox 
tradition that when our Lord was crucified it was necessary 
to tilt the bar to which His feet were nailed, as one of His legs 
was found to be longer than the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. Nickon. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Dorking. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF 

GOSPEL 

{To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 

Sir,--—-Your reviewer considers that Lazarus ** exposed himself 
freely in public both before and after the statement (in St. 
John xii. 9-11) at the supper at Bethany and, by implication, 
at the procession of Palms.” But in the passage referred to 
the determination to arrest was a direct consequence of the 
gathering of a great crowd not to see Jesus only, but “ to 
see Lazarus also.’ There is no reason whatever for the 
implication that Lazarus was in the crowd of processionists, 
at best it is only probable. It was only two days before the 
Passover (the supper at Bethany was six days before the 
Passover) that the Sanhedrim finally determined to kill our 
Lord, and it is not likely that the plot against Lazarus had 
matured before the supper. As there is no hint in the Gospels 
that St. Peter and St. John ran any risk of being arrested, 
the comparison of their position with that of Lazarus hardly 
holds good. St. Peter got into trouble during the ‘Trial, 
mainly because of his assault on Malchus, St. John xviii. 26, 
and St. John was not in the dangerous position that a pro- 
scribed Lazarus would have been if found in the palace. 
It is true that the Pharisees and the Sadducees were bitterly 
opposed to each other, but it was Caiaphas who voiced the 
decision of the majority of both sections and showed most 
personal animus against the Lord, Reading St. Matth. 
xxvi. 65, 66; St. Mark xiv. 68, 64; Acts iv. 6, and vy. 17, 
it is quite clear that Lazarus would have fared badly had he 
fallen into the power of Caiaphas. In those days, as in later 
ages, neither kith nor kin stood much chance of merey when 
religious animosity prevailed.---I am, Sir, &e., 
Bath. A. T. FRYER. 


THE FOURTH 


MERCER AND MERCERIZATION 
{Vo the Editor of the Srecravon.| 
Sin,--One of your correspondents states that ‘“* Mercer was 
not the discoverer of Mercerizing.” Is this positive assertion 
correct ? I have in my possession a copy of The Life and 
Labours of John Mercer, F.RWS., F.C.S., compiled and written 
by my late father, Edward A. Parneil, F.C.S., author of 
Applied Chemistry. The memoir of Mercer, while giving most 
interesting details of his life, is largely technical, giving 
accounts of his experiments in the art of dyeing. His 
indefatigable researches in these experiments led step by 
step to the discovery of mercerization to which one whole 


chapter of the book is devoted. His “ description of his precesg 
as given in his patent specification ” is printed in an Appendix, 
In 18438 and 1844 Mercer mentioned his views on the subject 
to his friends at the Whalley meetings (started at the sugves- 
tion of Dr. Playfair in the early ‘forties). In 1850 he was 
granted a patent for the process ; in 1851, he became one 
of the Jurors of the Great Exbibition. Among the most 
attractive exhibits was Mercer's interesting collection of 
mercerized articles, illustrating his invention. As one of the 
Jurors he could not receive the usual mark of distinction 
awarded to the best exhibitors, but in the Reports of the 
Juries of the Exhibition we read that “ Mercer’s process for 
modifying the fibre of the cotton was found to be of sufficient 
importance to merit special commendation, and considered 
so valuable and important that it was recommended as 
vorthy of the distinction of a Council Medal.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Emma L. JUKEs, 
1055 18th Avenue W., Vancouver, B.C. 


A RACIAL DANGER 
{To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. Knowles Stansfield, says 
that I ‘ obviously have in mind a relatively few of the 
teeble-minded.”” He is mistaken: there are no circumstances 
in which mental defectives are found in which I do not know 
them. Rich and poor, adults and children, cared for and 
neglected : for thirty years my work has been to force this 
Racial Danger upon the attention of the public. I think it 
must be twenty years since you permitted me to put the 
question forward in your columns. I know the argume its 
for and against sterilization. But what I am concerned with 
to-day is Mr. Stansfield’s pronouncement that the ** segregate | 
are never happy.” He is entirely mistaken. IT am in daily 
contact with the members of a colony of 820 segregat>i 
fecble-minded, of very varying grades. I can assure him 
that the great majority of them are never unhappy. Many 
of them have been here from ten to twenty-five years —they 
are healthy, busy and contented. They bear out the con- 
tention of the late Dr. Fernald that ‘* happiness is the heritage 
of the feeble-minded, who do not grieve for past sorrow or 
have anxiety for the future.” 

The few exceptions are high-grade, erotic young women, 
who have outbursts of passion and quarrelsomeness, but, 
even they are infinitely happier than they could be at large, 
whatever the precautions taken. 

The feeble-minded cannot enter into their heritage in a 
world where they are, mentally and physically, inferior to 
all the normal people they meet. 

It is true that all our people come into their homes as 
children and grow gradually into the life we have planned 
for them. I wish Mr. Stansfield would come and see them. 
I think he would find reasons, economical as well as humani- 
tarian, for the segregation of the feeble-minded.——I am, Sir, &e.s 

Mary Drenpy. 

Greencote, Great Warford, Alderley Edge. 


OIL FROM COAL 
[Yo the Editor of the Srrcravror.] 
S:r.—Your correspondent Mr. Ernest Hill is right in pointing 
out the difficulties of this process, now being much talked 
of as a remedy for our troubles in the coal trade. The cil 
shales of this country, and of Australia, have, as Mr. Hill 
remarks, much higher oil contents than our oil seams, and 
they fail to get a paying result. British coalowners have 
for many ycars been watching the progress of low-temperature 
distillation, and have experimented with their coal in small 
low-temperature plants. For example, the coals from one 
of the largest colliery companies in Durham, of which T am 
the manager, have been subjected to such trials repeatedly 
from the inception of the process about fifteen years ago, 
through all its various improvements, until now. ‘The last 
trial was made in March last, and showed the following 
results, viz. :--- 
20 galions of crude oil per ton of coal carbonized. 
14 ewts. of smokeless fuel per ton of coal carbonized 

The crude oil is of doubtful value and is by no means all 
motor spirit or burning oil. 

But it is to the matter of smekeless fuel that I wish to 
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draw your attention, for the Spectator frequently descants 
on the virtues of this product in making our country cleaner 
and more healthy. I had a ton of the smokeless fuel from 
one test sent to my house for use there. Our domestics in 
their outspoken North Country way told me that they much 
preferred ordinary free-burning, lively coal, such as they 
were used to, and not the “ dull, dead stuff’ which I had 
asked them to use, and which they found diflicult to kindle. 
And yet, Sir, I assure you this smokeless fuel was quite a 
good sample of its kind, and could be used by ary person 
who wished to do so. For proof I would say that the Coal 
Strike has left me short of coal, and this neglected smokeless 
fuel has now been thankfully accepted for use. 

But the point I want to make is this: when the 
trade has been reorganized by the master minds of the 
country, and low-temperature distillation is producing 
millions of tons of smokeless fuel a year, how do you propose 
to get it used, for it constitutes by far the most important 
residual of the low-temperature process? If the British 
housewife prefers to have a free-burning, cheerful coal and 
is willing to pay for it, how will you persuade her otherwise ? 
Surely only by selling her the smokeless fuel at a very low 
price, and then where is all your profit from the low-tem- 
perature process, with consequent prosperity for the coal 
industry and good wages for the miners ?—I am, Sir, «e., 

Durham. AvusTIN KirkvuP. 

[When a smokeless fuel becomes universally available 
it will be necessary to prohibit the urban housewife from 
injuring health and property by sending the smoke of raw 
coal up her chimneys.—Eb. Spectator.| 


TWO REQUESTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I dislike asking for space in your weekly, but I should 
be most grateful if the person who posts me the Spectator 
each week from Burnley would communicate with me.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Kk. StnciArR HERTELL. 
115 South Hamilton Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


coal 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—May I ask if you will kindly allow space for this letter 
in which I wish (1) to thank most gratefully the kind, unknown 
sender of the Spectator, and (2) to notify the change of postal 
address from Newport, Salop, to Stafford ; though I have no 
earthly a continuation of the kindness for 
which I am sincerely grateful ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorRGE P. T. Jonunson, 
Vicar of Adbaston. 


right to expect 


Adbaston Vicarage, Stafford. 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,.—Crities of the Government’s handling of the coal 


situation protest that too much attention is being directed 
to the production of coal as against the marketing of that 
commodity. 

Whatever grounds there be for the charge in this particular 
instance, will you allow me, as one quite outside Government 
circles, to point out the fantastic inaccuracy of the accusa- 
tion, which is pleaded by many manufacturers in extenuation 
of their own lack of initiative, that the British Government 
is unconcerned with finding markets for British goods ? 

The truth is that the British Government has been first 
amongst the governments of all the world to spend money 
in Press advertising in this country and abroad with a view 
to increasing our trade, and it is through the Government's help 
that any British manufacturer can have his goods shown at 
the British Industries Fair next February for the ridiculously 
small sum of £25. Surely this is the cheapest proposition 
ever put up to any business man for ‘getting orders all over 
the world ? 

At last year’s Fair there were thousands of foreign buyers 

alone. This year the Government is making even greater 
efforts to attract buyers from all countries. If there be any 
tritish manufacturer who now refuses to meet this army of 
potential customers in ¥ebruary next, well, the sooner he 
stops grumbling about the lack of British trade the better.— 
lam, Sir, &e., C. F. Hicnam. 

Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


STANNINGTON CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sir,—* Crusader ” “‘ hopes that a generous provision of such 

Jamps (artificial sunlight) will be made in Stannington and 

that they will be extensively used.” As these lamps have 

for months been working cures here what is the value, of his 

* criticism ” ? 

Only a few weeks ago H.R.H. The Duke of York opened 
our new Nurses’ Home, saw over everything, and expressed 
his delight with the whole organization: that evening our 
Hon. General Secretary, Mr. I. H. Watson, was rewarded for 
his wonderful (unpaid) work as organizer with the Honorary 
Freedom of Newcastie-on-Tyne.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Howarp PEASE. 
Hion. Treas., Stannington 
Children’s Sanatorium. 
Oiterburn Tower, Northumberland. 


HOLIDAY PLAY CENTRES 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—As Chairman of the Evening Play Centres Committee, 
may I inform your readers that we arranged with the London 
County Council to open nineteen of the school playgrounds 
situated in the poorest and most crowded districts of London 
as Holiday Play Centres during the whole of the approaching 
summer holidays ? We have undertaken to provide a Super- 
intendent and a skeleton staff of helpers at each playground, 
together with a full equipment of games, and we expect an 
attendance of some 600--800 children a day at most of them, 
For, in spite of the fact that larger numbers of children get 
away for a week or a fortnight than did filteen years ago, 
when Mrs. Humphry Ward first started these Holiday Play- 
grounds, there are still hundreds of thousands left behind, 
and it is for these that we provide simple games and occupa- 
tions, gathering them out of the hot and dusty streets. Last 
year I appealed in the Spectaior for a few weekly hampers of 
flowers, from the fortunate possessors of country gardens, to 
brighten these rather dreary asphalt grounds and enable each 
child to take home, once a week, a little bunch of country 
flowers ; four ladies responded, and I think that if those who 
did not could have seen the delight caused by the arrival of 
those hampers they would have hastened to follow the ex- 
ample of the four! Would they, then, kindly do so this year ? 
The Play Centres open on July 26th for four weeks. All 
hampers will, of course, be returned. 

And besides the flowers, we are greatly in need of 
some regular voluntary helpers, for the more helpers we have 
the more children we can take in; and we also want a little 
more money. We have budgeted, in our estimate for the year, 
for a limited amount to be spent on these Holiday Centres, 
but the amount is very limited, and an additional £100 would 
make all the difference. We could do more for the big boys, 
and more for the “ little mothers.”” Would any reader of the 
Spectator who feels moved to help in any of these directions 
kindly communicate with me, c/o Evening Play Centres, 
The Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1?— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

JANET P, TREVELYAN, 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, at the Annual Demonstra- 
tion of the Boys’ Brigade, said ** The most important members 
of the community are the Boys, not only for the future of this 
Nation, but for the future of the British Empire.” Your 
readers will agree and will be glad to know that The Boys’ 
Brigade is playing its part in turning out men of the right type. 
During the winter the 70,000 members of the Brigade receive 
training in Drill and Discipline, Physical Training, Religious 
Instruction, Ambulance work, and Athletics. The climax of 
the year’s work is reached in the summer, when for one week 
the boys have the benefit of a holiday in the healthy surround- 
ings of a well-managed Camp. 

The Bovs’ Brigade .was the first organization of its kind to 
be formed for training the youth of the nation in the highest 
ideals of citizenship, and the success it has achieved during 
the 43 years of its existence justifies us in making an appeal, 
The mainly from the classes of the 
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community, and by saving throughout the year are able to 
pay a large proportion of the cost of camp. A considerable 
sum, however, is needed to make up the balance. Last year 
some 25,000 members of the Brigade spent a week in camp. 
This is less than one-third of the membership. 

Owing to the industrial depression, this year will be a 
particularly difficult one, and we appeal earnestly to those who 
have the welfare of the future citizenship of the Empire at 
heart to assist us generously. The cost of the Camp is 30s. per 
boy, and each member of the public who contributes £1 will 
have the satisfaction of enabling two boys to spend a week 
in camp. This appeal is particularly on behalf of the boys of 
London who perhaps have more difliculty in getting away than 
others, and who greatly need a weck in the open air. Contri- 
butions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer 
or the London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 34, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.4, and cheques should be crossed 
** National Provincial Bank, Ltd.—We are, Sir, &c., 

W. Joynson Hicks, Hon. President, London 
Council; James Devonsuire, President, 
London Council; <A. F. Buxron, Hon. 
Treasurer, London Council; N,. A. Lewis, 
London Secretary. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


SmMoKE ABATEMENT BILL. 

Mr. Witi1am W. Woop, jun. (Sandygate Lodge, Sheffield), 
writes: ‘Anyone not engaged in industry might imagine 
from reading * Crusader’s’ article that in the first place the 
elimination of black smoke would make a demi-paradise of 
this country, and secondly that manufacturers could avoid 
making smoke if they wished, but deliberately continue 
to do so. As regards the first point it is sometimes overlooked 
that the chimney * gas, most dangerous to both human life 
and vegetation is the invisible carbon-monoxide, and that 
whatever damage may be done is not necessarily dependent 
on the quantity of visible smoke. As regards the second point, 
in certain industries the use of smoke is necessary and 
manufacturers have stated this in evidence, and so far as my 
knowledge goes such evidence has not been contraverted. 
Surely manufacturers are in as good, or better, position to 
know what they are talking about as their critics not 
engaged in indusiry. The evidence submitted thereon showed 
that the reheating and annealing of high grade steel must 
generally speaking be done in a smoky flame, the reason 
being that when smoke is present the oxygen in the air 
combines with the carbon in the smoke in preference to 
combining with the carbon in the steel. Without smoke the 
outer surface would be decarburized, and the stecl rendered 
unsuitable for its particular purpose. The manufacturer or 
manipulator of steel does not delight in making smoke, but 
he naturally prefers satisfying his customer and being paid 
for his goods instead of having them rejected.” 


CaN FARMING Pay ? 

Mr. Hvucn B. Carrincron (Crowhurst, Sussex), writes: 
“Tf sufficient capital is available, if expert technical knowledge 
is employed, and—of supreme importance— if expert business 
ability is put into the industry, I am convinced that farming 
on factory lines can be made to pay and pay handsomely. 
Apart from the two experiments with which your. articles deal, 
there are other examples in different parts of the country 
where highly intensive farming has already proved itself. My 
opinion is not, however, based purely on observation of results 
obtained by other people, but on my own experience, though 
admittedly it is on a very small scale. Taking up farming as 
560 many of us did after the War with a complete ignorance of 
all that it meant, I have learnt, often by bitter experience and 
loss, the truths of the above statement regarding the absolute 
hecessity for ample capital, technical knowledge and business 
ability, the three essentials to make farming on intensive lines 

ay. I have also learnt that production on the ordinary farm 
I, much lower than it should and can be, and, as a consequence, 
that the number of hands employed and wages paid are far 
below what they ought to be. The outcome of this painfully 
acquired knowledge is that I see a vision spread out before me 
of a new rural England of the future where farms on factory 
lines, peopled with busy prosperous workers, will be the rule 
rather than the exception. Farms of 500, 1,000, 2,000 acres 


and more run with ample capital, stocked to the full limit of 
their capacity with cattle (milk and beef), sheep, pigs and 
poultry, &c., managed by men of high business ability working 
in close consultation with the expert heads of their depart. 
ments, who in turn will work with the men under them, 
treating them not merely as cogs in a machine, but as indi- 
viduals themselves interested and deeply concerned in the 
success of the business.” 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 


A Furtuer sum of £118 19s, 10d. has been received for the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund during the week, making 
the total to date £315 Is. 10d. If the readers of the 
Spectator are to provide for a two weeks’ holiday in the 
country for five hundred poor London children a sum 
of £184 18s. 2d. is still required. Owing to the coal 
stoppage and to other causes many London children 
will have no holiday this year. We hope that our 
readers will enable the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
to deal with its long waiting list. Envelopes should be 
marked, “ Children’s Fund,” Spectator, 13, York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
Received during the last week :— 


£ s. d. £ s, d. 

Rev. C. W. and Mrs. Capt. Warde i © te 

Jacob ae oo 28 2 @ JF... Boyd .. o £28 
Cecil T. Holland -» 2 2 O Mrs. Peter Adam t ts 
Mrs. Hamilton «- 1 1 O° Miss Helen Schilizzi 5 00 
M. H. E. ss «> 1 O O- Mrs. R. Mackay re 5 0 
a oe es os 2 3 @ Tsobel. . ae a 10 0 
Mrs. Hamlyn «0 22 0 EAR. oe ee 5 0 
Mrs. T. Ingram eo 1 0 O B.D. and F... « 200 
“Pennagowan” .. 2 2 0 A.D.J. oe eo 2 2 0 
L. M. = “s 10 0 C.E.N. ae oo £2 8 
E. 8. Agnew -» | O O Anonymous 50 0 0 
*“H.M.S. Glasgow”’.. 1 0 0 Alfred Mown .. 10 0 0 
Cc. C. Edwards «22 6. ee ee - 19 10 
G. J.D. ee -» 5 0 O Norman McCorquodal 5 0 0 
S. E. G. os ee 10 0 —_—__—_ 
* Focal” oe a’ FS © 118 19 10 
Mrs. P.H. Straw .. 3 0 O Total already 
G. E. Over .. cs Q°2 4 acknowledged 196 2 0 
J. L. Whytlaw . 56 0 0 Amount still 
St. Matthew xxv. 45 1 0 0 required to 
Mrs. Blackden 3.0 «0 make up the 
Miss N. E. Irwin 1 0 0 total of £500. .184 18 


The donation of £2 acknowledged on June 19th as from J.D., 
should have been credited to Mrs. Winnington. 


POETRY 
TRIBUTE 

You took me to your noble heart, 
England, England ! 
You made me feel myself a part 
Of England, England. 
You yielded me your winsome lanes, 
Your meadows furred with misty rains— 
Those treasures that the spirit gains’ 
In England. 


You spread a carpet for my feet— 
England, England. 

*Twas broidered fair with flowers sweet 
As England, England. 

I came when Spring was in her prime, 

I heard the choirs of Heaven chime, 

I walked with God in bluebell time 
Through England. 


I saw your cities, clothed with age— 
England, England. 
I conned your story page by page 
Oh England ! 
But efligies and temples cold 
Shall fade before the living gold 
That lies within the Future’s hold, 
For England } 
ANGELA MoRGAN, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
WALT WHITMAN 


[CopyRiGHT IN THE UNITED Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 
Walt Whitman. By John Bailey. 


Macmillan. 5s. net. 


I Hore every lover of poetry, wherever the English language 
is revered, will read this luciferous book. It is one of the 
best pieces of literary criticism of recent years. It is not 
headlong appreciation, nor enthusiasm, but a well-considered 
When I say that it adopts and carries on Matthew 
Arnold's tradition of high seriousness in approaching a literary 
problem, I say it after full deliberation. Mr. John Bailey 
has laid us all under an obligation because he has refused to 
be swept off his feet by the tide of eestasy, which is apt to 
arise from Walt Whitman's poetry in all minds capable of 
being stirred by utterances on fundamental themes. 
If one reads between the lines in Mr. Bailey’s book, one sees 
that in the last resort few men are more moved by Whitman 
than he is. But he has refused to give way to his emotions. 
Let others blow the brazen trumpet, ** wonder with a foolish 
face of praise,” or throw up their caps with wild laudation ; 
In him “ spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” 
and he will have no unreasoning praise, no wild enormities 
of modern magnanimity. He will not even give his heart its 
rigits in judging Whitman’s verse without first asking, as 
a evitic should, ** Have we got here the highest expression of 
which the thought was capable ? But nothing less should 
satisfy us when subjects of moment are in question. ‘The 
greater the subject, the greater the need for relentless care 
in its exhibition. 


verdict. 


great 


” 


Whitman, as he has himself told us in a hundred poems, 
is not content to write about the murmur of the bees among 
the flowers or the moan of the ring-dove in the elm. His 
themes are Life and Death, and Love, and Eternity, and the 
of the great wheel of existence rather than the 
‘ravishing divisions of the lute.’’ The author of this stimulating 
book bids us remember that when Whitman made his claim 
to a place in literature he made every reader of his poems 
demand an achievement worthy of the task attempted. 
Taat is why this book is so well worth while. This, too, is 
the answer to the superficial or mere luxury reader, who may 
feel angry at the way in which Mr. Bailey stops every poem 
like a suspected person and will not be content with a yell 
of triumph where what is needed, as the poet himself must 
have admitted, is a divine harmony drawn from the whirling 
Spheres, or a new light shed upon the patterns of human 
action and desire laid up in Heaven. To satisfy the standards 
held up by Mr. Bailey constitutes a trial by ordeal. That he 
has forced, as it were, that ordeal upon the poet, and that the 
poct has come through it on the whole unscathed, is a triumph 
for Whitman, and for all those who “ loved him young ” and 
who love him now. There is again another side of the ordeal 
which must please and relieve every devotee of Whitman. 
Mr. Bailey faces and tries out all the things that have been 
said in derogation of Whitman, not merely on the sexual 
poems but on the much graver and more disturbing accusations 
of moral depravity concerned with the section of ** Leaves of 
Grass,” called ‘* Calamus.” Here his decision, I can say with 
profound personal gratitude, is a verdict of ** Not Guilty.” 
I have always felt instinctively, as I do also about Shake- 
peare’s sonnets, that the poet is unstained ; but I confess 
that sometimes I have been haunted by fears which I have 
not had the opportunity to consider judicially, but which 
have sometimes tended to shake my literary peace. Mr. 
Bailey’s treatment of the moral issue is as careful and, in the 
result, as satisfactory as his literary judgment. Taking the 
two issues together, one may adapt Chatham’s immortal 
formula used in appraising the merits of the Civil War, and 
of the acts of Charles and Cromwell. ‘“ There was ambition, 
there was sedition, there was oppression; but shall 
never persuade me that it was not the cause of tyranny on the 
one side and of freedom on the other.” In Whitman’s poetry 
there is cloudiness, there is chaos, there is false rhetoric, 
there is harshness, there is tumult where there should have 
been simplicity ; worse, there is tumid_ self-complacency ; 


turnings 


‘ 


you 


but you shall never persuade me that it is not great poetry 
greatly sustained, and conveying a true inspiration moral, 
social, and intellectual. 

Having welcomed this notable addition to our rather slender 
store of penetrating present day criticism, I feel I have given 
myself the right to criticize the critic in detail and to break 
a lance in defence of Whitman for some of the faults urged 
against him by Mr. Bailey with great skill, and also, of course, 
with complete impartiality of intention. There is nothing of 
the advocatus diaboli about him. He does not want to prevent 
Whitman's beatification, but he is, I think, too exacting in his 
reflections on Whitman’s style and what he evidently regards 
as its vulgarities and stupidities. That such elements are 
present I admit ; but I doubt whether posterity will shy at 
them as we do. Whitman with a characteristic perversity 
loved to roll in the vernacular, and very often a good deal of 
the vernacular mud came off on his singing robes. But, after 
all, this is largely a question of association. What we call mud 
because we have seen it used as mud, may a hundred years 
hence only seem like many of the things that are now most 
praised in Shakespeare for their vividness and actuality. The 
scholars of his own day, as we see in Ben Jonson’s criticisms, 
were much perturbed by Shakespeare’s colloquialisms and bad 
scholarship ; but we must never forget that idioms are pieces 
of bad grammar that are justified by use and convenience and 
that the barbarous new words of one generation may become 
some of the noblest gems that sparkle in the diadem of 
Apollo. 

I find also more delight in what I eall, though it is somewhat 
of a Hibernianism, Walt Whitman’s metre than does Mr. 
Bailey, or, oddly enough, than did Whitman himself. 
Whitman to glory in having got rid of “lilt,” 
though to my mind he is full of it. I should like to suggest 
that the metrical artifice which chiefly affected Whitman, 
though no doubt unconsciously, was that of the Hebrew 
poets. If Whitman’s poems are examined from this point of 
view, it will be seen that he depends almost as much upon the 
antithesis as did Isaiah, or any other of the Hebrew prophets, 
or again the author of Job, or of the Psalms. In the poet of 
Long Island, as in them, rise and fall the systole and the 
diastole of antithetical verse the rhythm of vitality. There 
is a latent, if not an apparent, antithesis in most of Whitman’s 
Let me take as an example of Whitman’s gift of 
by no means 


professes 


poetry. 
poetic harmony his ‘* Good-bye my Fancy !” 
one of his best poems, but a poem of real accomplishment in 
the realm of prosody : 


« Good-bye my Fancy 
Farewell dear mate, dear love ! 
I’m going away, I know not where, 
Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you again, 
So Good-bye my Fancy. 
Now for my last—let me look back a moment ; 
The slower fainter ticking of the clock is in me, 
Exit, nightfall, and soon the heart-thud stopping. 
Long have we lived, joy’d, caress’d together ; 
Delightful !—now separation—-Good-bye my Fancy. 


Yet let me not be too hasty, 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter’d, become really blended 
into one; 

Then if we die we die together, (yes, we'll remain one,) 

If we go anywhere we'll go together to meet what happens, 

May-be we'll be better off and blither, and learn something, 

May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the true songs, 
(who knows ?) 

May-be it is you the mortal knob really undoing, turning—30 now 
finally, 

Good bye 


Fancy.” 


and hail! my j 


Here is a charm, metrical as well as intellectual. It haunts 
my ear like one of Wordsworth’s or Matthew Arnold's most 
highly finished elegies. The antithesis is largely concealed, 
but it is only sequestered, not abandoned. 

1 had hoped to break a lance in support of Whitman’s prose, 
but alas! like him, I have over-traded with the Goddess of 
Enthusiasm! Take the preface to “ A backward glance o’er 
travel'd roads,’ a piece of literary criticism which has no 
superior in the literature of the past generation. There he 
declares that “ the crowning growth of the United States is to 
be spiritual and heroic.” There, too, in making his apologia 
for * Leaves of Grass,” he indulges in certain poignant obiler 
dicta, for example : 

Literature is always calling in the doctor for consult.tion 
and always giving evasions end swathing 


contession, 
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suppressions in place of that ‘heroic nudity’ on which only a 
genuine diagnosis of serious cases can be bu'lt.”’ 


> 


(The phrase “ heroic nudity *’ was taken out of an article 
in the Nineteenth Century of July, 1883.) 

A sentence which follows shows the reflective and critical 
side of Walt Whitman's personality, a side no doubt lost when 
he began to sing, yet one which, nevertheless, was always in 
being : 

“Herder taught to the young Goethe, that really great poetry 
is always (like the Homeric or Biblical canticles) the result of a 
national spirit, and not the privilege of a polish’d and select few ; 
Second, that the strongest and sweetest songs yet remain to be sung, 


J. Sr. Lor Srracury. 


THE COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a suggestion for a new 
competition. 


THERE is one thing in particular on which we should like to 
know our readers’ opinion. We have tried in the past to give 
as varied competitions as possible. One time we have set a 
* literary competition, demanding some exercise of creative 
talent ; another time we have set a competition which offers 
scope rather to selective or critical ability. We hope that the 
result of the present competition will allow us to gauge what 
kind of competition readers of the Spectator prefer on the whole. 
This does not mean that we intend to limit ourselves to any 
one type ; obviously we must try to appeal to all interests and 
qualities of mind. But it will be very useful to know what 
the staple of our competition should be. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, August 6th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish» 
but each entry must bo accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 112 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Life of Jesus Christ, by Dr. J. Walter Harding 
(Bowes, Cambridge, 3s.), is a unified gospel given in the 
words of the Evangelists and telling the complete story of 
Christ as it has come down to us. This life of Our Lord, with 
no criticism, comment or added word of any kind is a book 
which may be read within an hour, and it supplies a need. 
We can thoroughly recommend it. 
* * “ Ba 


An intcresting and important pamphlet has been issued by a 
committee of thirteen, whose names are warrant of the 
importance of The Facts of Industry (Macmillan. 1s.). The 
compilers are Lord Astor; Professor Bowley, Professor of 
Statistics, London University ; Mr. Harold G. Brown, Solicitor ; 
Mr. J. T. Brownlie, President of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union; Mr. W. L. Hichens, Chairman of Cammell Laird and 
Co.; Mr. F. Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ International 
Yederation; Mr. W. T. Layton (chairman), Editor of the 
Economist : Mr. Kenneth Lee, Chairman of Tootal, Broadhurst, 
Lee Company, Ltd.: Sir William McLintock, chartered 
accountant; Mr. J. J. Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall; 
Mr. A. Pugh, Secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion; Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, chairman of Rowntree and 
Co.; and Mr. H. B. Usher, Secretary to the Committee. 
The recommendations amount to a plea for a great extension 
of the publication of industrial statistics. This may lead to an 
increase of bureaucracy, but on the other hand we must have 
more light on the fects of industry in order to settle disputes 
between employers and workmen, and it is all to the good that 
representatives of all sections have met like this at a round 
table and formulated a constructive proposal, 


Among recent volumes of poetry received we would mention 
Mr. Wilfrid Thorley’s charmingly bound and well-printed 
Bouquet from France (Harrap. 7s. 6d.). Mr. Thorley’s 
translations of Verlaine, Jean Richepin and Albert Samain 
are really delightful; he treads the thorny path of the 
translator with winged feet. A selection of Sixty-Three 
Poems, by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, has been made by Dr. Parker 
for use in schools (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) We welcome these 
two volumes of poets whose work has appeared in the Spectator, 
Poles apart from these two are the jazz-like lyrics of a new 
negro poet, Mr. Langston Hughes. Mr. Carl van Vechten, 
of New York, writes an interesting and perhaps rather 
Joud-pitched introduction to The Weary Blues (Knopf. 5s.) 
There is a queer lilt to lines like these : 

“Sing your Blues song, 
Pretty baby, 
You want lovin’, 
And you don’t mean maybe,” 
which we venture to predict will cause Mr. Ilughes to he 
heard of again. 
* * * * 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 
looks an interesting book, but even the vividest of tragedies 
among passionate savages, such as the man who married his 
cousin, was accused of incest by a rival, and thereupon com- 
mitted suicide by jumping off the top of a palm tree after 
addressing the crowd below, is somehow made to seem rather 
2a colourless affair by Mr. Malinowski’s severely scientific 
treatment of it. 

* * * * 

Each new book on tennis seems better than the last. Major 
J. C. S. Rendall, who is an instructor in Cannes and 
London, has written in Lawn Tennis (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
a really very useful exposition of the game. Lawn 
tennis demanas great speed of the nervous reflexes. The 
more one studics it the more one understands that strange 
relation between games and the conduct of life which the 
British people were among the first to recognize. We have 
here, for instance, a chapter on “* ‘Thinking the Right Thoughts 
During Play * and on * Concentration,’ and another chapter 
on “ Balance,” which is the secret of games as it is of everyday 
affairs. This is the best book on lawn tennis we have yet 
read, 

* * x % 


Miss Evelyn Underhill’s devoted readers, amongst whom 
we number ourselves, will open her new small book Concerning 
the Inner Life (Methuen. 2s.) with eagerness and they will 
not be disappointed at the contents. We hope to review the 
book shortly. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TRUTH 
The Dynamics of Religion. By J. M. Robertson. 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In Jacob Boehme’s School. By Harold W. Shepheard. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


(Watts and 


Tut dynamics of religion is the will to the good life. This 
inscribed and irrational genius of mankind so astonished 
the philosopher Kant that he saw in it one of the two 
primitive miracles of creation. It was equivalent in splendour 
to the whole infinite order of the stars. 

If it were permitted to despair of men, we might think 
it very hopeless when they forget to be astonished at 
miracles. There scems to be a gulf set between human 
beings. Some regard the roots of their existence, the 
principles of their life, as utterly commonplace. It would 
be truer to say that they never regard them at all. It has 
not occurred to them to stand still in the flux of circum- 
stances and attempt to understand the process of life. They 
imagine, perhaps, that the inexhaustible variety of experience 
comes ultimately from mere matter and its relations and 
entanglements ; and, with this imagination, they are never 
startled before the wealth of potentiality that must have 
inhered in that first simple mere matter. For if that matter 
had power to become life and passion and consciousness, 
if it were protoplasm and germ of all present existence, 
then it would be hardly extravagant to worship it. Not 
even this enters their heads, however; let ‘alone the con- 
templation of the origin of this potentiality or power. And 
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how should we convince a man of the wonder of the moral 
Jaw within if he has never been aware of its presence ? How 
should we discuss with him its presuppositions and describe 
jts articulation if he has never been amazed at the fact ? 
There is a traditional saying of Christ, ‘*‘ He who wonders 
shall reign and he who reigns shall rest.”” To be thunder- 


struck at the human soul is no romantic fallacy. It is the 
pre-requisite of all knowledge. 
This wonder is denied to Mr. J. M. Robertson. 


He has a mind of mordant ingenuity, and his book is 
chastening to read. The dynamics of religion, he takes it, 
is greed for economic security. The Church has always 
looked after its own material interests with great talent and 
devotion. Even its theology has been unconsciously designed 
for the sake of stability and safety. And beyond doubt he 
brings out for us a sorry procession of prelates, all very 
anxious to stifle new visions and new freedoms of thought. 
He occupies himself almost entirely with the Church of 
England. Disreputable episodes come out by the score. 
It needs a high heart to read them without discouragement. 
But Mr. Robertson’s attack will be harmless to those who 
have any internal knowledge of religion. To them he will 
seem never to touch on a real issue, and the whole book will 
seem to be beside the point. 

But it is not enough for us to hold that true religion is an 
individual concern, and that the Church is necessary only 
to provide the physical opportunity for some. anarchistic 
“personal salvation.” True, the vitality of the Church 
rests on the ilkumination of its members. It takes a perpetual 
increment of spirit from the souls which it includes : it suffers 
a continual diminution if individual greatness of soul fades 
in it. But it is (or it should be) more than an aggregate. 
It is the living form of all spiritual knowledge, the guardian 
of the tradition of truth. It demands a keen and_ radical 
belief to conceive the Church in this way. When we sce its 
external failures and ignominies, when we see how often it 
has been applied, or has applied itself, in quite base and 
worldly purposes, it is only by an inflexible determination 
that the Church shall prove itself the body of all knowledge 
and the life of all truth that we can save ourselves from 
absurdity in attributing this dignity to her. Otherwise 
we should be mad. It is not enough to balance up credit 
and debt, and conclude that on the whole the Church does 
more good than harm. Unless the essence of the Church 
is absolute and unqualified good, then the accidents of evil 
which have befallen her are integral to her nature and 
Mr. Robertson’s indictment is final. Although he never 
puts his thesis in these words, yet they are a summary of 
what he says: if the foree of religion is not love, it can be 
nothing but fear. 

Let us turn now to the shoemaker Boehme, who had more 
knowledge of the springs of religion than all but two or three 
Christians since the age of the Apostles. They were no 
matter of argument to him; for he knew by experience 
what he spoke of and all of it was indubitable. Above 
everything he knew where the spiritual realm lies—how 
literally it opens out within the human will and awareness, 
and how foolish it is to look for anything but the signature 
and illustration of divinity in the external universe. Where 
is being to be known by intuition except, for me, in my own 
being ? This is the key to all mystery, and yet my individual 
being is not the starting-point for all existence. It is that 
piece of eternity which is my approach to complete know- 
ledge. I am separated from all other monads. I cannot 
All true 
knowledge except the knowledge of the gate of immortality 
within myself is recognition of the characters and marks of 
this eternally substantive being in external objects. 

If anyone should think that this is making a fuss about 
nothing, he is wrong by the whole depth of the universe. 
It is raising a guide-post to everything. We fuss about 
nothing if we compile blue books on immortality or catalogue 
evidence for the Survival of the Ghost ; for such an activity 
shows that we have no knowledge where immortality is to 
be looked for. If a man has rested for a moment in the 
immortal region of himself, then arguments are conjurer’s 
tricks and he can delight in them as entertainments. More- 
over, he can come to the aid of those to whom arguments 
appear somehow or other to the point; he is free to argue 
without prejudice and to understand the bearing of arguments. 


But he can cheerfully give away the whole world in argument $ 
for he knows another world. 

Mr. Shepheard’s introduction to Boehme is very simply 
written. His account is milder and thinner than the original. 
To many this will make it the more valuable: it is an 
arduous work to struggle into the vision of Boehme, and in 
his revelation there is as much fierceness and grandeur as 
comfort. It should be said, however, that Mr. Shepheard’s 
is one of the pitifully few books on the religious life published 
in our time which show an acquaintance with the very heart 
of the subject. 

A. ¥ 


THE DECLINE OF 


The Decline of the West. 
Cc, F. Atkinson. 


THE WEST 


3y Oswald Spengler. Translated by 
(Allen and Unvéin. 2is.) 
Tne scale of this book is truly Teutonic; 
depth, and, we may add, in obscurity; it is in the direct 
line of descent from the works of such men as Goethe and 
Hegel, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. It is prodigiously long, 
although it forms only half of a still longer work, the second 
part of which entitled World Historical Perspectives is still 
to be translated ; it is a monument of learning, and although 
the translation is as near perfection as we have any right to 
expect, it is exceedingly stiff reading. Nevertheless we are 
told that 90,000 copies have already been printed in Germany, 
that the demand for the book shows no signs of diminishing, 
and that the criticisms which it has provoked already fill 
several volumes. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to do justice 
to a work of this kind; apart from considerations of space, 
no judgment of any value upon the merits and significance of 
its main thesis could be formed without a considerable period 
for reflection and discussion. 

The object of the book is to construct a world history, 
or rather to present a picture of the world as history, not, 
that is to say, to compile a record of events that have 
occurred, but to reveal the underlying structure that con- 
ditions and expresses itself in events. Herr Spengler begins 
by emphasizing the parochialism of all human thought, 
even where it purports to be most universal. Nietzsche, 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, for example, sought to discover eternal 
truths about human existence, and to erect universal standards 
of ethical conduct ; but their truths were applicable only to 
the circumstances of nineteenth century European society, 
and their standards valid, say, for Protestant clerks and 
Russian peasants. ‘To Chinese sages or Arabian tribesmen 
these truths and standards would be alike meaningless. 
We think the ideas and events of modern civilization in 
Western Europe important ; this is mere conceit, an aflirma- 
tion of the significance of a few thousand square miles and 
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Be Kind to 
your Engine 


OUR engine was designed to serve you 

well and long—provided you use good 
petrol. Don’t hamper its service by giving 
it a poor fuel. 
Petrol may fail in one or more of eight ways 
-—by a tendency to knock, poor starting, 
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a few dozen years because we happen to be born in them, 
But the very conception of Europe as a distinguishable and 
significant part of the earth’s surface is an historical accident, 
while the division of history into Classical or Ancient, Mediaeval 
and Modern is shown by Spengler to be as arbitrary as it is 
misleading. As a consequence we falsely come to think of 
questions that matter to us as important, and of the answers 
we give to them as universally valid. This is mere egotistical 
short-sightedness ; no human truth is either universal or 
absolute, but relative to the circumstances of the age and 
place in which it is discovered. 

** We must cease,” says Spengler, “‘ to speak of the forms 
of * Thought, the principles of ‘ Tragedy, the mission of 
the ‘ State” Universal validity involves always the fallacy 
of arguing from the particular to the particular.” 

Can we not then go behind particulars? The purport of 
Spengler’s book is to show that we can. Just as in the life of 
the individual we can trace definite phases, infaney, youth, 
middle age, death, which are phases in the development of 
a specific person, a somebody who underlies and connects 
them, so the phases of historical development are not just 
unrelated occurrences, but are expressions of the growth and 
decay of what Herr Spengler calls a Culture. These Cultures 
are conceived after the fashion of developing organisms ; 
they are the reality which underlies the events that history 
records. He distinguishes a number of Cultures in the history 
of the world, the Egyptian, the Classical, the Indian, the 
Babylonian, the Chinese and the Western, and it is with the 
development of the Western with which he is chiefly concerned. 
Arguing by analogy from other Cultures that are parallel with 
it—the present age is, he thinks, analogous to the transition 
peried between Hellenism and Rome—he shows it to be past 
its prime and deduces its early decay. 

This in the barest outline is the thesis of this remarkable 
book, but no outline could do justice to its mass of detailed 
factual knowledge with which it is illustrated and supported. 
The learning of the man is prodigious ; he is equally versed 
in the Differential Calculus and the polities of the reign of 
Louis XIV, describes in detail the origin and development 
of the clock, and establishes a connexion between the 
economics of credit and contrapuntal music, with both of 
which he is equally at home. It is no accident that it is to 
nothing less than the Encyclopaedia Britannica that the foot- 
notes of the translator refer the reader in search of further 
information, in one or another of the different departments 
of knowledge in which he happens to be interested. 


A HUMANE MAGISTRATE 


Children’s Courts. B. W. Clarke Hall. (George Allen end Unwin. 


is. Gd. net.) 


“Curr rather than punishment is the fundamental object 
in the treatment of delinquent children.” This wise and 
humane conclusion by Mr. Clarke Hall, the well-known 
magistrate of the Old Street Pelice Court, strikes the note of 
his new volume on Children’s Courts. Though he calls it a 
second edition of The State and the Child, the book provides 
so much fresh matter as to be practically new. While the 
chapters containing practical advice on probation and the 
disposal of the child will be most useful to those directly con- 
cerned with judicial problems, the general public will be more 
interested in Mr. Clarke Hall's analysis of the minds and hearts 
of the children who appear before him and in the curative 
methods which he endeavours to initiate. Herbert Spencer 
in his admirable work on Education emphasized the importance 
to a child of being treated with absolute and logical justice. 
Mr. Clarke Hall carries this out even to the point of obtaining 
the assent of the child himself to his sentence. Thus to a 
staall boy who got into trouble again whilst on probation the 


liumane magistrate explained : 


You know John, you pre mised me once before that you 
would try lo be a good boy if 1 gave you the chance.” ‘ Well, sir, 
J did try, honest I did.’ ‘ Yes, perhaps, but you did not succeed.’ 
“Can't J have just one more chance, sir?’ ‘I told you J should 
end LP . \ f vou failed, and for your own sake I must do it 

mw, don't youthink so ?’ * Yes, sir,’ is usually the ned answer.” 


There is a most luminous chapter on the Causes of Delin- 
quency, in which the want of ratione! amusement holds an 
Important place 

} 


* (games to play and places in which 


} , 
to pley the: are necess.tics to 


the child. . . . If he attempts to play cricket or football in the 
only available place—the street, with the only available ball a 
piece of rag tied up with string—he is charged by the police with on 
offence.” 


Mr. Clarke Hall sums up the purpose of a Children’s Court 
in the following sentence :— 


t is essential to remember in all the arrangements made that 
a Cildren’s Court is not a Criminal Court, but exists solely for the 
purpose of helping the child and saving him from a future of crime.” 


This book is to be recommended to all those who are inter- 
ested in construction rather than destruction. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 

American Foreign Investments. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 21s.) 

Investment Trust Organization and Management. Ry 
Leland Rex Robinson, Ph.D. (Ronald Press Co.. New York. 
$6.) 

Investments for All, 
12s.) 

Hints about Investments. By Hariley Withers. 
Grayson. 6s.) 

Industry and Commerce. By J. Russell Smith. (Constable. 
12s.) 

The Branch Banking Question. By Charles Wallace Collins. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.} 


FINANCE 


By Robert W. Dunn. (George 


By G. H. le Maistre. (John Murray, 


(Nash and 


Avrnovueu primarily intended for the use of American investors 
and economists, American Foreign Investments, by Robert W. 
Dunn, will appeal to a larger circle. The Great War achieved 
nothing more remarkable than the change which it effected 
in the economic status of America. Twelve years ago the 
United States was a debtor country ; 
railways were held by the hundred million in this country 
and it was upon our banking resources that American crops 
were, in part, financed. To-day, America is a_ creditor 
nation, and, quite apart from European War debts, Mr. 
Dunn's bulky volume has been rendered necessary by the 
vast loans made voluntarily by American investors to foreign 
countries and foreign industries. There are few LKuropean 
countries to which America has not lent extensively since 
the War, and Canada, South America, Mexico and Central 
America, the West Indies, Asia and even Australia and 
New Zealand have borrowed from her. It is with this great 
mass of loans that Mr. Dunn is concerned, and though 
to European readers interest in his book is mainly conf ned 
to the information which it gives of the growth of American 
investments abroad in the mass, American readers will study 
with interest the details of the foreign investments in which 
they have been induced to place some of their resources. 

Small wonder that with such a change in habits of invest- 
ment there should have been a simultaneous growth in 
the interest in Investment Trusts in America. Indeed, 
because it was contrary to the habit of the American investor 
to purchase foreign securities, the movement in that direction 
may be said to have been started by the financial institutions 
and Trust Companies in the States, which, having, as a result 
of expert knowledge, purchased the bonds, have _ resold 
them to the public. In addition, however, there has been 
the growth in Trust Companies pure and simple, such as 
those long known in this country, and though to financial 
circles here there is much in the work on Investment Trust 
Organization and Management, written by Dr. Leland Rex 
Robinson, of New York, which is already familiar, it is a 
book which should be invaluable to Americans. Indeed, Dr. 
Robinson deals with his subject so thoroughly that there 
is much that will be valuable to the English reader, the more 
so as his illustrations are drawn largely from this country. 
The most striking aspect of the work is the evidence it affords 
of investment business in the United States being still in its 
infancy, by which we do not mean that it is not being skilfully 
conducted, but that it is a movement destined to go much 
farther and to consolidate still further the strong position of 
the United States resulting from the Great War. 

Furning aside from the United States we note some other 
volumes which are well worth the attention of the 
general public. Mr. le Maistre’s work entitled Jnvestments 
for All is a big volume dealing with what may be termed 
the science of investments. Every kind of investment is 
considercd, from British Funds down to oil shares, for the 
writer, quite correctly, does not entirely exclude what are 
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: | | ile MAN TRAP 
. a new novel by 
| SINCLAIR LEWIS 
, The Author of a Just Published 

1e Author of Badbérit 

Martin Arrowsmith 

ete. Some Early Reviews 


‘Mr. Lewis has put some of his finest work into the writing of this adventure story’ 

Daily Chronicle. © A brilliantly lively, and clever book’ Dai/y News. ‘An admirable yarn’ 

Manchester Guardian. ‘He has a wonderful insight into motive and effect ; and he leaves 

the reader as full of thought at the end of the book as he has been rich in entertainment 

during its course’ Daily Telegraph. ‘Mantrap strides far ahead of his previous work. A 

fine story, and one that places its author definitely among the great novelists of his generation’ 
Evening News 7s. 6d. net 


Fonathan Cape Thirty ‘Bedford Square London 
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J. M. KEYNES 


=P H The End of Laissez-Faire 
Superstitious ? | 2 


4 
Not a bit— but of “Mr. Keynes can pack more food for thought into eight 
“1, b thousand words than most writers on economics or politics 
course its bad 


luck to spill — 


into a volume of ten times the length, and his latest 
brochure . . . is an extraordinarily succinct and illu- 
minating survey of the past history and present poise of 


the conflict between those two modes of social thought 


vaguely described as Individualism and Socialism.” 


—The Nation. 


NEW HOGARTH ESSAYS 
Cre : OS. | ROBERT GRAVES: Another Future of Poetry. 

. , | 2s. 6d. 
SAL l . VERNON LEE: The Poet’s Eye. 1s. 6d. 


C.P.S.: The Structure of Wuthering Heights. 2s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
By THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.-C. 


“A singularly intimate and sympathetic study. . . A vivid 
and human presentation of the man.”"——" Lit. Sup.” Illustrated. 


J 10s. 6d. net 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
* Brilliantly carried out. "Daily Mail.” “ Everyone who reads 
history should read this book.’ “Spectator.” i2 portraits. 


12s. net 
IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES 
By BARONESS DEICHMANN. 
“Many will relish the simple dignity of her memoirs.”— 
“ Observer.” Illustrated. 15s. net 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA 
By RODNEY GILBERT. 
“A vigorous and searc hing analysis of the Chinese individually 
and as a nation.’’"—"' Evening Standard.” 10s. 6d. net 


THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM 
By LEONARD DARWIN. 
“A book which ought to be seriously studied by all English- 
men.”—‘* Sunday Times.” 12s, net 


MORE SONGS FROM LEINSTER 
By W. M. LETTS. 
“ Simplicity, naturalness, sincerity, truth, colour, music, beauty.” 
‘Irish Independent 3s. 6d. net 


HEREDITY 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A,, LL.D. 


New and ‘th Edition of this standard work. 21s. net 
THE GROWTH AND CONTENTS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

By CHARLES FOSTER KENT 

The life and times which produced the great Hebrew classics 

and their authors. 12s. net 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE. 
“Full of that quiet scholarship, sound reasoning, and swift 
mastery of a problem characteristic of the author.’’—‘“ Daily 
Telegraph.” Gs. net 


STEWART HEADLAM: A Biography 
iy F. G. BETTANY. 
“A model of its kind and a living portrait of the man.”— 
“Morning Post.” With portrait. 10s. 6d. net 


THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 

By FERDINAND TUOHY. 

“The most zestful and fascinating volume of memoirs published 
for a very long time. ‘Daily Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SACRED 5 OF CHINA 
ty WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, LL.D. 


‘Full of a curious interest and loaded with Oriental lore.”"— 
« Sphere. "100 lilustrations. 24s. net 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
By HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
The fundamental principles of Political Economy in their appli- 
cation to the problems of ihe day. JUST OUT. 5s. net 


STILL STALKING AND TALKING 
By ASHLEY LEGGATT. 
More “ hart to hart" talk about the glens we love and the days 
we don't. 3s. Gd. net 


THE WORKS OF A. C. BENSON 
NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 
“The House of Quiet "——* The Thread of Gold “—“ The Silent 
Isle’ * The Upton Leiters "——*‘ Along the Road “From a 
College Window.” Cloth, 3s, 6d. net; leather, 5s. net ‘each. 





New Novels. 


IF TO-DAY HAVE NO TO-MORROW 
By OLIVE GILBREATH. 
‘I am_ prepared to say that this is a novel of oo, value.”"— 
‘Punch 7s. Gd, net 


THE BONNIE EARL 
By AMY McLAREN. 

A romance of the highlands, worked out with many striking and 
exciting incidents. 7s. 6d. net 
Just Out. 

TILLAGE OF THE POOR 
By GERTRUDE PAINTER. 
“ There is a naive charm about oth characters and story.”—— 
“ Observer.” 7s. Gd. net 
BUT IN OUR LIVES 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
“This is a fine, glowing novel.""—‘ Birmingham Post.” 
Second dmpression 7s. 6d, net 


SHEAVES FROM THE CORNHILL 


Fourteen exc ellent short stories retrieved from the transitory 
pages of the “ Cornhill" Magazine. See back of ops « for par- 
ticulare of an interesting comp tition for readers. 7s. Gd. net 





If you want good reading buy the “ Cornhill” 
Is. 6d. monthly, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 




















T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S LAST BOOK 
ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Profusely Illustrated. 42s. net. Royal 4to size. 

In “ The Adventures of an Ifustrator,” Joseph Pennell has told 
the story of his hfe as an artist, and a very fascinating story it is, 
for, as readers of his “ Life of Whistler’? may remember, his pen- 
portraits of people he has known are as clear and incisive as his 
etchings and drawings. 

“In this handsome volume Mr. Pennell is most diwerting, and the 
illustrations by himself and others will be a@ joy for ever.” 

—Morning Post 
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A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
BY ELIE HALEVY. From 1815 to 1830. 21s. net. 


“ A book we produce so seldom in England: a book whose learning 
commends it to scholars, but which can be read by the general public 
simply as a piece of entertainment. Needless to say, this is what 
all histories, however learned, should be.’’——DVaily New S. 

“It is a book for present enjoyment and for later reference.” 

—Bookman, 





ANOTHER TRAVEL BOOK BY HARRY A, FRANCK 
ROVING THROUGH SOUTHERN CHINA 


Another fascinating volume by the author of “A 
Vagabond Journey Round the World,” “ Wandering 
in China,” etc. It is a companion volume to the latter 
book. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“This is a book to read, re-read, and finally keep on one’s shelf 
as an excellent photograph album of Southern China.’ Nat ion. 
‘It is not a book of passing but of ementes interest 
mes Literary Supplement, 
“This is a book to buy and keep.”—Spectator. 


MY CROWDED SOLITUDE 
By JACK McLAREN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Third Impression) 


Ricuarp Kine, in a full-page review in The Tatler says: “It is 
an enchanting book; a volume which I devoured as keenly as 1 
devoured his earlier volume, ‘ My Odyssey.’ ” 

The Yorkshire Post says: “One of the most human and vivid 
stories of life amongst the Aborigines of Aus stralia ever writ en.” 

The Times Literary Supplement joays: * That rarity among traveb 
books which can be enjoyed as art.’ 








DAME MILLICENT FAWCETT’S LATEST BOOK 


EASTER IN PALESTINE 


This interesting work by the well-known author of 
“What I Remember” has been compiled from her 
recent visits to the Holy Land. Illustrated. 9s. net. 


“This volume is a sheer delight.”—Sunday Times. 


= ON NAVAL PRINTS 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, Author of “ Whalers 
and Whaling,” “The Ship Under Sail,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The saga of our naval dominance lives vividly in these illus- 
trations from early naval prints down to those of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Chatterton is to be congratulated on a book of un- 
flagging vigour and of wide popular interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A PRIMITIVE ARCADIA 
By ELLIS SILAS, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The impressions of an artist who has lived and worked for three 
years in Papua—the last great mystery spot on our planet. 








“The book is full of information gathered at first hand, and it 
Rives one of the mest pleas ant pictures I have yet come across of 
the life of a primitive race. Micnart Tempe in The Referee. 

“ His book of s« jjourn in the tropics is one of the best we have 
read for some time. Observer. 











A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 

Vol. ll. From the Origins to the Civil War 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition revised, cor- 
rected and brought up to date. 15s, net. 


“His work has 2 comprehensiveness that scorns to regard the 
literary performance without being also familiar with the social 
conditions, the historical background; but it has, too, all the artist’s 
sensitiveness ta decorative detail. There should be many readers of 
this new and revised edition.”—-Sunday Times. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 
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sometimes called “ speculative descriptions *’ from the invest- 
ment category. 

On more popular lines, but equally valuable, is Mr. Hartley 
Withers’ new book entitled Hints about Investments. It is 
written in the captivating easy style which always charac- 
terizes Mr. Withers’ works, but its practical value to the 
investor of to-day is enormously increased by the fact that 
it is written by someone who is thoroughly up to date in 
the modern tendencies of investments, and of particular 
jndustries——by no means an unimportant point when an in- 
vestment is being chosen. 

A book which will fascinate those who love to look below 
the surface and examine what may be termed the funda- 
mentals of industry and commerce is the new edition of Mr. 
J. Russell Smith’s work, Industry and Commerce. Were 
the natural resources of all the countries of the world are 
examined in scientific fashion, with particular reference 
to modern developments and the value of the products of 
the different countries, as measured by their marketability. 

Finally, among the more technical works, attention may 
be drawn to the volume by Mr. Charles Wallace Collins, 
of Washington, on The Branch Banking Question. That, 
of course, is a subject which, to English folk, might scarcely 
require a volume to be written, the banking system in this 
country consisting of a few leading banking institutions, 
with thousands of branches seattered all over the country, 
In America, however, this is not so, though under the new 
Federal System in the States there have been many important 
changes and developments and the question of extending 
a sysiem of branch banking is among the keenly debated 
and, it may be said, contentious subjects of the day. 


A. Wi Ks 


AND BEYOND 


By Hugh Marshall Hole, C.M.G, 


OPHIR 


The Making of Rhodesia. 
(Maemillan. 18s.) 


Tuts is a book we have long been waiting for—a connected and 
related account of the occupation and settlement of Matabele- 
land and the country of the ** Mashonas ” (who as a tribe have 
no existence) and of the mighty domains which stretch north 
of the Zambesi and still await full development. In 
these last (a splendid picture of part of them is given in the 
chapter on Barotseland) much quiet spade-work has been 
done, chequered occasionally by a little sterner work when 
the traditional activities of the warlike Angoni Zulus had to 
be suppressed, or the slave-raiding Arabs to be persuaded by the 
holy text of sword and gun into the more excellent way of 
peaceful trade. But the vast territories of Northern Rhodesia, 
despite their intimate connexion with the great names of 
Livingstone, Johnston, and that magnificent French mis- 
sionary, M. Coillard, have never gripped hold of public 
imagination as have those breezy uplands where the Phoeni- 
cians perhaps dug for gold in Ophir, and the well-wooded 
rolling country of Matabeleland where first ‘* Silikats,’ hated 
and dreaded by the Boer voor-trekkers, and later the ill- 
fated and possibly well-intentioned Lobengula, held sway 
over the blood-drenched Amandabcle. 

To the period of Rhodesian romance and adventure, which 
ended with the crushing of the native rebellion in 1897 (now 
first fully described) the major part of Colonel Hole’s finely 
told story is devoted, and he is in every way qualified for the 
task. Ile is heart and soul for Rhedesia, but he is eminently 
fair to Lobengula, understands and can make allowances for 
Boer aspirations towards the north when all Dutch South 
Africa was singing Fat jou goed en trek, Ferreira, and has some 
kind things to say even of the Portuguese who, in South 


Africa, at all events, are not a highly respected nation. The 
big parts on the Rhodesian stage are well presented— Rhodes 


(above all of course), Jameson, Lobengula, but, though he is 
frequently mentioned (as the index does not indicate) the 
shining merits of Selous receive scanty acknowledgment. 
Selous it was who mapped, as he hunted over, all Mashona- 
land ; it was Selous who both suggested and constructed the 
road which brought the Pioneers into the country safe past 
the Matabele flank ; and Selous (to use Rhodes’ own words) 
was “the man above all others to whom we owe Rhodesia.” 
Colonel Hole’s book does not convey that impression, and it 


is a lack. Yet these protagonists apart, every old South 
African will joy to mect again names that were once on the 
lips of every Afrikander—among them Jack Spreckley, 
Harry Borrow, Denis Doyle (who will not remember his 
charm ?), Nesbit, and last and never to be forgotten, Allan 
Wilson. Much more we would like to have said, but this we 
can say truly: The Making of Rhodesia is a fine rendering 
of a fine story of the winning of a land where white men can 
settle and where white babies can be born and reared. 


GLIMPSES 


Beyond the Bosphorus. By 
Duckworth, 15s.) . 

East and West of Hellespont. 
than Cape. 15s.) 

Constantinople. By 


EKOTHEN 


Mills. 


OF 


Lady Dorothy (Gerald 


By Z. Duckett Ferriman. (Jona- 


George Young. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Beyond the Bosphorus cannot be recommended either to the 
Much 
of it is from guide books and manuals ; of the rest, some of it is 


serious student or to those who read for amusement. 


incorrect, as, for example, on page 87 where the author states 
that late in 1920 Eski-Shehir was attempted by the Greeks 
before they were beaten in the first battle of In Eunu and 
thrown back upon Broussa. In point of fact the Greeks made 
their first assault on Kski-Shehir on March 28rd, 1921. 
They captured the town on July 11th. The battle of 
In Eunu was fought some 260 miles to the east and the 
Greeks held Eski-Shehir until September, 1922, when they 
retired on Smyrna. The style is heavy and laboured: the 
contents are neither instructive nor amusing. 

Mr. Ferriman’s Kast and West of Hellespont is a book of 
far different calibre. It should be classed as_ belles-lettres. 
Out of a real knowledge obtained by years of experience, and 
out of a life of travel and adventure, the author has made 
a collection of fragments dealing with Smyrna, with Tarsus, 
Konia and the towns of Southern Anatolia, with Syria and 
Palestine ; and, across the Balkans, with Albania and Ochrida 
Lake behind Monastir. They are written with great charm of 
style, showing the author to be a scholar, a man of letters and 
an antiquarian and they are spiced with quaint information 
and touches of old-world learning which cannot fail to hold the 
reader. It should be read at leisure moments for the pleasure 
of reading, for the melody of and for the vivid 
pen-pictures it contains—a book to be enjoyed as one enjoys 
good wine. 

Mr. Young's Constantinople is frankly a manual, but 
written on an original plan. He chooses the monuments and 
places of note in Constantinople, and round these he groups a 
wealth of picturesque history and legend until even the least 
imaginative reader cannot fail to see the past live again before 
his eyes. To anyone visiting Constantinople, or desiring to 
know its long history, from the Roman Empire to the Angora 
Republic, no better book could be recommended. It is 
easily and dramatically written. It is also full of a rich 
humour which relieves any dreariness from the multitude of 
The illustrations are excellent, but there is need of a 


words, 


facts. 
map of modern Constantinople. 


DIPLOMATS 
Romantic Diplomat—Talleyrand—Metternich-- 


Chateaubriand. By Maurice Paléologue. Translated by 
Arthur Chambers. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


THREE 
The 


FRENCHMEN are very good at the biographical essay and M, 
Paléologue’s studies of three ‘** Romantic Diplomats” 
sented here in a translation. ‘* Romantic” in 
this connexion means, calculated to stimulate the imagination 
of Madame Bovary, by whom M. Paléologue typifies the slightly 
educated person with a for reading. Stimulation is 
achieved largely by the recital of a long list of titled ladies 
for Talleyrand, Metter- 
Paléologue, Latin, 
that 'Talleyrand, having 
His taste is offended, 
in writing to Madame 


are pre- 


capable 


taste 


who were successively ** romances,” 
nich and Chateaubriand. M. 
is not shocked, except by one fact 

been a bishop, should have married. 
by Metternich’s “lack of reticence ” 
de Lieven a scurrilous account of his previous amour with the 


being a 


Duchesse de Sagan. But it would be very wrong to suggest 


that we get only the erotic history of these celebrities. ‘These 


essays picture very clearly Talleyrand’s far-sighted double- 
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dealing, Metternich’s supreme ability and Chateaubriand’s 
petty and incompetent vanity. Two of the three were great 
men, and they sought for peace. Chateaubriand sought for 
nothing but an occasion of peacocking, and his one triumph 
was to have made a successful but inglorious war in Spain. 
Is there really any ground for regarding this contemptible 
egotist as a great writer? He had sonority; had he anything 
else ? The case for Metternich’s policy of the Holy Alliance 
is excellently suggested here and also the criticism of it ; 
so far as concerned the external relations of European States, 
a period of fixation was possibly beneficent, but on the internal 
aspect the attempt to stereotype produced 1848 ; and down 
went Metternich. As for Talleyrand, there is something to 
be said for the contention that in serving various inconsistent 
regimes he sought consistently the interests of France—even 
when this involved treachery to Napoleon, the ruler whom he 
served as France. Nobody who does not already know it 
will fail to be delighted by this old sinner’s end ; he amused 
the last weeks of his life by drawing up a protocol of recantation 
of that life’s offence, fighting word by word over the avowals 
demanded of him, and, finally, when the text was agreed, 
withheld his final signature, to the despair of his confessor 
and his womenfolk, till he had scarcely strength to affix this, 
his last diplomatic signature. 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 


Baedeker's Rhine, 1926 (Fisher Unwin, 15s.), with its one 
hundred and two maps and plans, is an almost necessary 
part of the luggage of every intelligent traveller who visits this 
Joveliest of valleys. Baedeker is always complete and accurate : 
this new volume is no exception. * * * Mrs. R. Stawell 
has written an excellent book on Motoring in Sussex and Kent. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.). Chichester, Lewes, Canterbury 
and Maidstone are taken as centres from which delightful 
excursions can be made; many of us know some of the 
beauties of this part of England, but there is much in this 
interesting little book which is by no means common know- 
ledge. * * * The Malay States Information Agency, 
send us A Handhook of British Malaya, 2s. 6d. This 
is an official publication, well illustrated and printed, with a 
pocket map at the end and a notice that the solution used in 
binding the book has been specially prepared in order to 
render the binding impervious to insects. We were not aware 
that anything could resist the white ant. There is, of course,a 
mass of other information to be found here. * * * The 
Japan Year Book, 1926 (R. Arita, 6 Howley Street, York 
Road, Lambeth, S.E. 1), is a complete and interesting volume 
which includes a Who's Who in Japan, a business directory, 
commercial information and a chapter on amusements. 
Japanese chess is played with twenty pieces a side. * * * 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1926 (Macmillan, 20s.), contains 
the usual well-digested information and well-arranged statistics. 
Probably no reference book is more popular or better 
deserves its popularity. * * * The Anglo-American Year 
Book, published by the American Chamber of Commerce, 
Aldwych House, W.C. 2 (15s.), has a residential Directory of 
Americans living in London, an Anglo-American Who's Who 
and a brief but cogent diary of the past year. There is a 
short preface by the American Ambassador. * * * From 
Geneva comes the League of Nations Armaments Year Book 
(20s.).. This has the appearance of one of the gloomier kind 
of official publications, but there is much information as 
regards the war establishments throughout the world, and 
the book can be recommended for study. * * * The 
Glotta English-French, French-English Dictionary (Richard 
Jasky, 26 High Street, W.C.2) is a midget of a volume, 
printed in clear type and is a compact and useful work 
at a cheap price—2s. 6d. * * * The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace have issued through the Oxford 
University Press, Rural Scotland During the War (12s. 6d.) 
* * * Ploetx Manual of Universal History (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) is a life-buoy in the stormy seas of history. It has 
an exeellent index and has been brought up to date 

to 1924. * * * The American Year Book (Macmillan, 31s. 6d.) 
jis an indispensable volume to anyone having dealings with 
the United States. This is more than a reference book : 


it is the story of the past year in America, with articles on 
everything under the sun, from presidential policy to moving 


r 
4 


pictures. * * * turopean Non-Cjjicials in the Indian 
Legislature (Pioneer Press, 11 Arundel Street) contains an 
interesting summary of the contributions made by English 
merchants and others to the Government of India during the 
last five years. Mr. Haward, as editor of the chief Anglo-Indian 
newspaper, is an authority on his subject. * * * We have 
received Part II of the new edition of Liddell and Scoit's 


Greek-English Lexicon, revised and augmented through- 
out by Professor H. S. Jones and_ others. (Oxford 


10s. 6d.) * * * The Writer's Guide. 
By H. Herd. (Allen and Unwin. 2s.) Useful information 
for writers and intending authors ; there are good lists of what 
publishers want and what various magazines will take. * * + 
We have received the 39th volume of Book-Prices Current 
for 1925 (Elliot Stock, £1 12s. 6d.), which contains more 
than the usual amount of useful information for book-lovers, 

How to Write and Sell Short Stories. By R. F. Foster, 
(Allen and Unwin. 2s.) <A clever booklet. Chapters on plot, 
structure, and dialogue are excellent, also the advice on 
marketing short stories, and the author really knows what 
editors want. Naturally he cannot tell writers how to produce 
it, but he tells them what to avoid. 


University Press. 


TRAVEL BOOKS 
MAN. By Agnes Herbert. Illustrated by 
(The Bodley Head. 6s. net.) 
Kvery thoughtful visitor to the Isle of Man should read 
Miss Herbert's charming book, which, we are glad to see, has 
been reprinted in a cheaper form, with coloured drawings by 
Mr. Maxwell. As a Manxwoinan Miss Herbert writes with 
real knowledge and sympathy about the history and folklore 
of her delightful island, and she describes the less familiar 
hills and glens, away from the Douglas promenade, in chapters 
that are all too brief. Those who have walked over the lonely 
hills from Port Erin to Peel or on the moors in the north of 
the island will know that the author docs not exaggerate the 
attractiveness of the scenery. But for many of us nature 
is more engaging when it is the background for such a romantic 
history as the Isle of Man can boast. Miss Herbert wrote 
before the War, but her legends, fairy tales and amusing 
anecdotes are as fresh as ever. It would, however, be inter- 
esting to know whether, as she found in 1909, the Manx 
language—a variety of Gaclic—has ceased to be used by the 
farmers and fishermen. 
ECHOES IN CORN WALL. 
6s.) 
* CoRNWALL is the land of echoes ; 
of the past.” In the pages of this new book by Miss Rogers 
these echoes can be heard. The author gives many impres- 
sions of the strange magic of Cornwall and of the people 
who are under its spell. She recounts the stories told in 
the Punch Bowl and Ladle Inn at the end of market day, 
the memories of Tabitha Roskilly who * never ’ad more’n 
waun bottle o’ medicine in ninety year,’ and she describes 
the coast with its ** headlands fronting the Atlantic in proud 
defiance of the foam and spray.” 
THE VENTURE BOOK. 
Head. 15s.) 
Tue touchstone of the quality of travel for Mrs. Elinor 
Mordaunt (better known as a novelist) is, “ Was it won- 
derful ?*’ and not “* Was it comfortable ? ” :— 
“All is not golde that hath a glistering hiew, 
But what if touchstone tries and findeth true.” 
And truth for ler was found in the insidious loveliness of 
Guadeloupe and the flashing emerald-green of Martinique, 
and, above all, in the happy islands of the South Seas, where 
moral ideas become blunt in the edge—do not indeed for the 
islanders exist, for what seems wrong and degrading in the 
stricter colder climes of the North takes on somehow a beautiful 
naturalness in these magic isles. The book moves in “ an 
altogether apart world of flesh-white sands and blazing seas ; 
palm trees, ketches ;_ pearlers, planters, and 
sea-captains.” Idealize the finest islands of the West Indies, 
throw in a dash of Ceylon, and you have the coral islands of 
the Pacific, in one of which for a time the author reigned as 
queen. Hers is a travel-book of particular ncot> ; the tiresome 
jnformation-loving reader may not like it, but it will savour 
sweetly to all who love imagination, colour, unconyentionality 
and charm. 


THE ISLE OF 


Donald Maxwell. 


By C. C. Rogers. (Bodley Head 


spirit echoes ; echoes 


By Elinor Mordaunt. (The Bodley 


schooners, 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
| HOMES 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR, 1926. 


| ‘These Homes support the Largest 
Family in the World, and it is rapidly 
increasing as the appended table 


shows 


Number of children being supported 
at the end of :— 


January .. “3 7,451 
February .. ins 7,556 
March ne 7 7,612 
April “es oe 7,636 
May oe ee 7,658 


June as 6% 7,725 


The need for help for the mainten- 
ance of this huge family is, therefore, 
a matter of extreme urgency, es- 
pecially during this the lean season 
of the year when funds fall off to 
their lowest ebb. 


Commence your holiday by making 
a HOLIDAY GIFT to those who 
really need your help. Send them 
10/-; you won't miss it, and it will 
bring you much happiness. 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘“ Dr. 

Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and 

crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, FE. 1. 


THE 


CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


No letters. No payments. 


THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
CANCER. 

Fully equipped and specially staffed for 
the better treatment and research into the 

causes of cancer, 
A certain number of heds are provided 
for advanced cases, who are kept com- 
fortable and free from pain. 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


Funds are also Needed for the Research 
Institute and for the Electrical and 
Radio-Therapeutic Departments. 

Bankers—Coutts & Co., 44 Strand, W.C. 2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 








Will You please Help the 


ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN 
MISSION 


To Provide holidays for sickly children and adults. 
To Save juvenile offenders from drifting per- 
manently into crime. 
To Reclaim discharged prisoners. 
To Assist wives and children of prisoners in their 
time of unmerited distress. 
To Preach the Gospel to the Toor and outcast. 
Please reply to 
W. R. WHEATLEY, Hon. Supt., 
4, Ampton Street, Gray's Inn Road, 


Iondon, W.C. 1. 








LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, 
ISLINGTON, N. 1. 


The only Voluntary Fever Hospital in or around 
Iondon, Funds very urgently needed, will you 
please help those who, rather than cast them- 
selves upon the rates when attacked by infectious 
illnesses, are willing to pay a small fee towards 
their maintenance.—Secretary : HERBERT J. Say. 

















SEND A GIFT TO THOSE WHO 
HAVE LOST A GIFT. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
224-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 1. 
This is the largest institution for the blind in 
the world, and needs your continuous and generous 

assistance. 














‘** OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE ’ 
maintains the following :— 

Animals’ Hospital, 1, Hugh Street, Pimlico. Free 

Treatment for Animals of the Poor, 15,000 patients. 

North London Dogs’ Home, for strays. 

Ten Animals’ Shelters, for the receipt of cats, 

dogs, &c. 
The Blue Cross, for Ambulance cases. 
The Drivers’ Branch, for care of horses & donkeys. 
Funds Urgently Needed. 
Sec., O.D.F.I., 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


earnestly pleads for help for its family of 4,400 
boys, girls, cripples and babies. 

Please send a donation to the Rev. A. J 
Westcott, D.D., Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 11. 

Cheques and P.O.s crossed ‘ Barclays” and 
payable Waifs and Strays. Over 29,500 children 
altogether received. 











THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
7 ) » (Founded in 1869 by 
AND ORPHANAGI Dr. Stephenson) 
is finding safe shelter and 
efficient training for 4,000 BOYS 
and GIRLS, and needs your help. 
Principal, Rev. W. Hodson Smith; Treasurer, 
Sir Chas. C. Wakefield, Bart. C.B.E., and Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 
Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON,N.5 











LORD MAYOR TRELOAR 


CRIPPLES HOSPITALS & COLLEGE 


350 Crippled Children under treatment in 
the Hospitals at Alton & Hayling Island. 
50 Crippled Lads learning useful trades 
in the College at Alton. 
WILL YOU HELP THOSE WHO 
CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES. 


Address: Secretary, 25 Ely Place, London, E.C. 1. 








Empire Settlers Afloat. 


Treasurers of S.P.C.K. want £3,000 a year for 
maintenance of Port and Voyage Chaplains 
among our Empire Settlers. 123 Voyage Chaplains 
sailed in past year. Many ships had no chaplain. 

THE SECRETARIES, S.P.C.K., 


Northumberland Avenue, Iondon, W.C. 2. 











BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Its roo Homes are visited by over a 
million Sailors annually, and 188,000 
beds occupied 
FUNDS urgently needed for its Social and 
Missionary activities at Home and Abroad. 
HERBERT E. BARKER, General Secretary 
680 Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 





FACTORY GIRLS’ 
COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
Chairman: J. F. GREEN, Esq. 

Funds urgently needed. Hundreds of factory girls 
hoping for at least a week's holiday during the 
next few months. Gifts thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Chairman, or Miss CANNEy, 

75, Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 1, 














SOCIETY FCR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REOUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

For forty years I have waged war against 
poverty and distress, and in that time many 
poor Ladies have been helped, and some 
saved from the workhouse, through the 
administration of the Society. 

Many of the Ladies are old, sick, and 
lonely, and, if help was stopped, would 
suffer great privation—in fact, would be 
very near starvation. 

Please help me to help them, by sending 
gifts, large or small, towards keeping up 
their monthly pensions, paying their doctors’ 
bills, and assisting with their rent. 

Yours truly, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, Malvern, 








ROYAL BLIND PENSION 
SOCIETY 


1,083 Poor Blind People are in receipt of pensions. 
Additional funds urgently required to carry on the 
Socicty’s work.— Office: 237 Southwark Bridge 
Road, S.E. 1. 














DIET CURES 


The world of sufferers who have tried in vain to 
secure health by Drugs are now turning to Dietary, 


All patients are received for diet treatment on 
FRUITARIAN lines at 
THE LADY MARGARET HOSPITAL, 
DODDINGTON, KENT 


CAPTAIN FRYATT MEMORIAL FUND. 

The purposes of this Fund are for the allcviaticn 
of suffering and distress amongst Officers of the 
Merchant Service and their Widows and Orphan:, 

WILL YOU HELP US? 

In fine weather or foul, in war or peace, the 
Merchant Service has never failed the British 
Empire. Contributions thankfully received by 
the Hon. Secretary: Lieut. T. W. MOORE, 
C.B.E., R.N.R., Lord St,, Liverpool, 














TWO URGENT NEEDS 


1. In the West Indies. 
The oldest and one of the most promising of the 
Moravian Mission Fields, 4125 a year for a 
Lady Evangelist 

2. In Tibet—at Leh. 
The hardest field of the Moravian Missions, 
fi25 a year for a Lady for Zenana work 


Real solid Gospel work to be done. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 


Contributions to 
The Rev. E. SWAINSON, London Assoc., 
New Court, Lincoln’s Inu, London, W.C, 2. 
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— BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS SPECTATOR READERS ARE 4 
a iii 5 INVITED TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE 
2 AND RELIGIOUS ORGANISATIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR BELOW 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIRTY. 





The Charity Organisation Society has 
kept the flag flying for thrift and self- 
respect for over half a century. The 
doors of its 28 London centres are open 
to all who care for these things to-day, 
and would help their fellow citizens up 
out of misfortune back to independence, 
instead of drowning them in the slough 
of pauperism. 7,840 cases were con- 
structively helped last year, but £40,951 
had to be raised to do it. Not a penny 
of this was deducted for expenses. Send 
your donation to the Charity Organisation 
Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. If you can give 
some of your time to help in the work 
you will be more than welcome, and you 
will find it interesting to get an inside 
view of how all these new Acts of Parlia- 
ment really work. 


Childhood Memories. 





Sands! Donkeys! Punch and 
Judy! Help the Slum Child to a taste 
of these Holiday Joys. £l=one whole 
fortnight of Happiness for ONE poor 
youngster. 


Sea ! 


Send NOW to Rev. W. NOEL LAMBERT, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, London, 
By. 14. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 
38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON. 

The Committee earnestly ask for CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THEIR Hotipay FuND, which is at a very low 
ebb, For GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN 
and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘* Westminster Bank 
1td.,” and made payable to Mandeville B. Phillips, 

Secretary. 














Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund. 


£ 1 sent to the Earl of Arran, 18 Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C. 2, 


provides a fortnight’s holiday in the country or 
by the sea for one poor child. 


THE CHEAPEST CHARITY. 


All the money received in subscriptions by the 
Fresh Air Fund is spent on the children. No 
distinction of Class or Creed is made ; the only 
passport is Poverty. {1 provides a fortnight 
by the sea; 1s. 3d. a day’s outing in the country. 
The children are waiting. Send your donation to 
E. KESSELL, Hon. Sec., F.A.F., 17A Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Hume Campbell Memorial 
Fund. 


For the endowment of S. Christopher's College, 
Blackheath, which trains Leaders and Teachers 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
Sunday Religious Education. 

Subscriptions to the HON, TREASURER, 
13 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

GORDON SMITH INSTITUTE 

FOR SEAMEN, 
96 PARADISE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Help is needed for distressed seafarers. Much 


unemployment due to present conditions. 
LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 
96 Paradise Street, Liverpool. 


Please help to prevent the 


DOUBLE TRAGEDY 


of Childbirth and Vencreal Disease by subscribing 
to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


which has already saved the lives of 554 Babies. 
£19,000 required this year for general maintenance. 
Please address contributions to J. F. W. 
DEACON, Esq., M.A., D.I,., J.P., Treasurer and 
Chairman, 
283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








£5 


One of the most economical ways of 
spending five pounds is to invest it in the 
health and happiness of slum children, 





For that sum FIVE CHILDREN from 
OVERCROWDED DWELLINGS in East 
Central London can be transplanted to 
the Country or Seaside for a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday. 


Respond to their great need and your 
Own warm sympathy by sending a gift 
to-day to William Wilkes, FIELD LANE 
INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), Vine 
Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 


Annual 
application. 


Report gladly sent on 








OUR CURATES | 


More than 700 Curates im poor parishes are 
depending on the A.C.S. for payments towards 
quarterly stipends. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, 
51 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. r. 


THE SPECTATOR 





The Index to Volume 136 of the 
SPECTATOR for the half-year ending 
June, 1926, will be ready next week. 
A copy will be sent post free to readers 
enclosing 1s. in stamps, upon applica- 
| tion to the Publisher, 13 York Street, 

Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
i actiaaai 





























A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving 
every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 


parts of the U.K, 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 
President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,009 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, ete. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq.. M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: 
Fr. H CLAYTON, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Bankers : 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
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FENCING, GATES, &c. 





Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 


BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 


IRON 


f 
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application. 


JONES & BAYLISS, 





LTD., 
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CURRENT LITERATURE FICTION 

FUGLEMAN THE FOXHOUND. By Harding Cox. (Tho THE INCREDULITY OF FATHER BROWN By 

Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—Father Brown 


Fugleman the Foxhound in writing his autobiography is 
careful to impress upon his readers that he is a hound and 
not a dog. It follows that the chief end of life for him is 
hunting and not worship. Fugleman never for a moment 
touches our hearts, least of all when he is commenting on his 
master’s domestic affairs. He is a dog in an institution, not 
a dog in a home. The real merit of the book, and it has 
great merit, lies in its portrayal of the joy of pursuit. In 
choosing to write as a hound, in taking, so to speak, “* a dog’s- 
eye view” of country life and sport, Mr. Cox succeeds in 
simplifying his picture in an exceedingly skilful manner. 
The world becomes a_ hunting-field peopled by men and 
animals, mastered by one passion, having but one mind. 
CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By 
D. S. Mirsky. (Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tims manual is copious and comprehensive ; an excellently 
detailed guide through a profusion of talent. Russian 
literature as a whole seems to Western eyes to be on a plane of 
more disruptive and ecstatic energy than any other literature, 
and even the smallest writers catch something of that strange- 
ness. Virtues of solidity and form are rare; the Russian 
character seems as yet too dispersed to express itself in 
systematized works. Quickness of intuition is almost uni- 
versal, however ; Prince Mirsky deals with some hundreds of 
writers, and all of them deserve notice in a literary history. 
We would warn readers against taking Prince Mirsky’s judg- 
ments too naively. He is frankly prejudiced in his opinions, 
and he is nowhere explicit in his standards. On the whole he 
is unsympathetic towards mysticism, and this is a striking 
disqualification for a writer on Russia. His treatment of 
Merezhkovsky is particularly shallow ; and it is almost beyond 
belief that a critic with an eye for distinctions should compare 
Alexander Blok’s great poem The Twelve with “ Kubla Khan 
or the first part of Faust.” Still, the book is full of informa- 
tion, and, however unbalanced they may be, the sketches of 
Chekhov, Gorky, Kuprin, Andriev, Sologub, Rosanov, Blok 
and other writers will prove very useful to English readers 
of Russian Literature. 
ON DOING WHAT ONE LIKES. 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. WavGu’s essays are graceful and pleasant. He talks of 
nothing in particular in a most casual way, and it is hard to 
stop reading. He is perhaps most attractive when he tells 
his reminiscences of football and cricket matches ; for then 
he has most to say and his style is most vivid. But we are 
almost inclined to believe that these essays have been printed 
merely in order that the Cayme Press might be able to show 
how beautifully they can produce their books. 
THEN AND NOW. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Press. 5s.) 
To write a charming book upon “ economic problems ”’ is 
not an easy task. Mrs. Fisher has, however, accomplished it ! 
Her object is to throw a light upon modern economic problems 
by describing those which besct this country, after the war, 
a hundred years ago. Readers, even though they have no 
interest whatever in economics, may delight in her picture of 
town and country life before and after the Napoleonic wars. 
“There is something about the agricultural question which 
makes it difficult for many people to think coolly,’ as she 
truly says. If we could but do so we should “ surely feel that 
our difficulties, pressing as they may be, compare favourably 
with those of our ancestors.” The housing question was far 
worse a hundred years ago than it is now, when one-fifth of the 
population of Liverpool lived in what were practically cellars. 
Country roads which had to be levelled each year by ploughs 
drawn by eight or ten horses must have made the transport of 
goods difficult, and “ flocks of sheep and cattle, droves of 
geese and turkeys, two and three thousand at a time, which 
slowly walked up to London from a radius of a hundred miles 
round,’”” must in themselves have created a serious traftic 
question. The whole book contains less than 120 pages, and 
though packed with information it is as easy to read asa short 
story. As a school book it might be a source of great pleasure 
and profit to this generation of girls and boys, 


Prince 


By Alec Waugh. (Cayme 


(Oxford University 


‘ 


solves his mysteries with very great ease. His simplicity of 
character gives him a quickness of intuition that few of us 
could hope to match. To tell the truth, the reader will probably 
feel a little jealous of Father Brown’s gifts. It is hardly fair 
that a detective should have so little need of hard work and 
exhaustive reasoning. Still, Mr. Chesterton’s new stories are 
full of interest. There is nothing really gruesome about them ; 
but Mr. Chesterton always writes with an ingenuity and a fine 
cheerfulness which warm the heart. This time the good 
Father is found unexpectedly in South America. He is 
wandering along to keep an appointment after a comforting 
glass of port, when he sees a stick and a dagger striking at him 
from opposite sides of the road, falls down, and apparently 
is lifeless. The first murder he must disentangle is, so to 
speak, his own; and he acquits himself most creditably. 
After this we meet him in the United States. So many things 
happen to him in the United States that we fear Mr. Chesterton 
sent him there for the sake of American serial rights. There is 
no occasion for complaint, however ; Americans seem to stir 
the Father to his best efforts ; and, though he is still successful 
when he comes back to England, he seems not to discover 
such interesting material for the exercise of his talents. 
Perhaps this is a realistic detail; we have seen it affirmed 
that murders are much more popular and grand in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. But there is one 
reproof we would give to Father Brown. It seems too 
frequently to be his method, when he is warned that evil 
business is in hand, to wait till the murder is accomplished 
before he sets to work; a method which is a trifle unkind. 
As the title might show, the book contains a little gay and 
inoffensive propaganda. Many of the characters who meet 
Father Brown expect him, as a priest, to be hoodwinked by 
any superstitious nonsense which they invent or which takes 
them in themselves. They do not realize that an expert in 
human belief is the last person on earth to fall into superstitions, 


MANTRAP. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
It was ingenious but wicked of Mr. Lewis to begin his new 
novel, Mantrap, almost at the end, with a hero and heroine 
fleeing through the wildest of the wild Canadian North-West, 
an angry husband in pursuit. The ingenuity lies in whetting 
one’s appetite for the events which preceded this climate 
and more still for those which must inevitably follow. The 
wickedness comes from his deliberately switching off the 
excitements, after a few words, as though the heroine might 
never have existed, to introduce us leisurely to the hero, a 
sedate New York lawyer. The bewitching Alverna does not 
appear again in the tale for a hundred pages. We learn all 
about Ralph, the hero, see him decide rather dubiously to 
take a real outdoor holiday. We know far more than we 
want to about Woodbury, a bumptious and _ insufferable 
person, who is Ralph’s mentor and torment in their joint 
excursion to the great open spaces. 

Only quite at the last does Ralph, flying from the impossible, 
bullying Woodbury, fly to the shelter of a trader's cabin and 
there fall in love with the trader’s girl-wife. All this is 
excellently well described in Mr. Lewis’ sure, economical and 
trenchant way, but it is not fair. The author relies too much 
on the good conduct of the reader who is terribly tempted to 
turn to the last twenty pages to find out what really happened. 
In excuse, no doubt, Mr. Lewis would allege that the love- 
story and the adventures—quite in the best James Oliver 
Curwood manner these—are incidental. Mantrap has a 
double undercurrent. The author is concerned first to expose 
the fallacy of the great open spaces as a redeeming agent for 
hide-bound, or physically inefficient city men. Certainly he 
does this. Few urban readers of Mantrap will hazard a 
vacation in the wilds, and backwoodsmen will smite their 
thighs delightedly at its bleak and discomforting description 
of Ralph’s and Woodbury’s sufferings from canoes, mosquitoes, 
uneatchable fish, rough diet, Indian guides and—above all-— 
each other’s company. Only to read of their pangs makes 
one uneasy. 

The second theme Mr. Lewis introduces is the troublesome- 
ness, baseness and admirableness of the young girl. Alverna 
the heroine, an ex-manicurist married to a genuine ** he-man”’ 
in the wilds, is impossible. She flirts with everyone, she cooks 
like an angel, behaves like a crazy chorus-girl, runs away from 
her husband in a most wicked way, is staunch in tribulation. 
One believes in her, absolutely, so tiresome but so very prob- 
able a mixture she is. 

When Mr. Lewis does really end the reader's anxiety and 
tell the end of the tale of the runaway wife, reluctant abductor, 
and angry husband, it is not the conventional ending at all. 
All three principal characters go their separate ways in fact ; 
and no one is even kijled. Mantrap was not a love story in a 
romantic setting after all, but Mr. Lewis in sportive mood, 
He must write another Martin Arrowsmith seon. 
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MIRANDA MASTERS. By John Cournos. (Knopf. 
%s. 6d. net.)—This curious novel which aims at being a very 
serious one introduces- some most peculiar people. The 
story begins in the early days of the War, and the male charac- 
ters are all united upon one count at least, their determination 
not to join up until they are forced to do so. Everybody in 
the book is a poet or a writer, and takes his or her “* work ” 
extremely seriously. According to their code, everything 
from cowardice to adultery is possible for its sake. Indeed, 
the heroine actually arranges a liaison for her husband, to 
help him to write better poems, though she refuses to cohabit 
with him herself, equally for the sake of her muse. By the 
end of the book all the five principal characters are thoroughly 
mixed up, and a girl provided for the odd man out. 

Mr. Cournos undoubtedly succeeds in maintaining one’s 
interest in these strange folks. They talk very well; and 
while they behave in a fantastic way they have their explicit 
reasons for doing so. The heroine, Miranda, described as a 
hetaira, is one of the most unpleasant, abnormal of women, 
even in current fiction. Divinely beautiful, supremely talen- 
ted, she gradually alienates the husband she adores, betrays 
the man she respects as a friend, and involves herself in a 
capricious love-affair, all from trying to live by false reason 
instead of by natural feeling. 

Passages in the novel are exquisitely written: others are a 
thought too coloured and lavish. One specific objection to 
Miranda Masters is that while the author most lucidly reveals 
the weakness and futility of life as his characters live it, he 
himself does not seem to disapprove, or even to consider their 
conduct anything out of the normal. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Lirerature.—Some Fruits of Scotland. By William Penn. 
Introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 
—— Essays of To-day and Yesterday. By C. i. Montague. 
—-The same by A. C. Benson. (Harrap. 1s. each)—The 
Laburnum Branch. By Naomi Michison. (Cape. 5s.) 


Hisrory.—A Short Survey of the Economic Development of 
England and the Colonies. 1874-1914. By C. M. Waters. 
(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.)———-The Agricultural Colonisation 
of the Zionist Organisation in Palestine. By A. Ruppin. 
(Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.)———-A History of the Parish and 
Church of Kilkampton. By Rev. R. Dew. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton. 7s. 6d.) 


The War Period of American Finance. 
1925. By A. D. Noyes. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.)— 
and the State. By E.M. Burns. (P. S. King. 

Modern Finance and Industry. By A. S. Wade. 


1908- 
Wages 
16s.)—— 
(Pit- 


Economics. 


man. 5s.) Britain's Economic Plight. By Frank 
Plachy. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Biocrariy.—Edward Thring. Maker of Uppingham School. 
By W. F. Rawnsley. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) The 


Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart. Selected by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (Bodley Head. 6s.)—— Fidelis of the Cross. 
James Kent Stone. By W. G. Smith and H. G. Smith. 
(Putnam. £1 Is.) 

MisceLLtAnrous.—-Finland To-day. By Frank Fox. (Black. 
7s. 6d.)——Aircraft and Commerce in War. By J. M. 
Spaight. (Longmans. 6s.)———-The Secret Tradition in 
Alchemy. By A. E. Waite. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

Rewicious.—The Sword of Goliath. By The Bishop of 
London. (Wells Gardner, Darton. 3s. 6d.)—Love : The 
Religion of the Future. By H.B. Young. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton. 5s.) 

Novers.—Five volumes of the Collected Works of Guy de 
Maupassant. Translated by Ernest Boyd. (Knopf. 
Zs. Gd. each.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Time was when there was no more popular channel for 
the investment of British savings than British Railway 
Prior Charge stocks. Although Ordinary Stocks were 
always subject to the fluctuations in price connected 
with the slightly more speculative securities, they were 
nevertheless regarded as reasonably stable. 

For something like a quarter of a century now, however, 
both Prior Charge and Ordinary stocks of English Railways 
have been subject to influences which have completely 
disturbed this stability and, while the average of dividend 
distributions for the period in question has probably 
not been altogether unfavourable, adverse influences 
in the shape of labour disputes, actual and threatened, 


have made English Railway stocks almost the Cinderella 
of the Stock Markets. Moreover, with the settlement 
of most of the disputes, there has been left the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the underlying position of the rail- 
roads was unsatisfactory, in the sense that dividends 
were being maintained under uneconomic conditions, 
thus making the outlook a peculiarly uncertain one, 


Some Hicu YIE.ps. 

At the present time, prices of most of the leading 
English Railway stocks have fallen to a level which gives 
a yield to the investor of a kind usually associated with 
really speculative descriptions. Thus, on Great Western 
Ordinary there is a yield at the present time of nearly 
8} per cent., on London, Midland and Scottish a yield 
of fully 8} per cent., while in the case of London and 
North Eastern Preferred, the yield at the present time 
is round about 9} per cent. We are now, of course, 
approaching the time of dividend declarations and it 
is possible that a recognition of that fact, and some 
nervousness with regard to it, tends to prevent any 
professional buying of railway stocks, even at their present 
level, the greatest uncertainty being felt as to how the 
companies will meet the situation arising out of the 
heavy declines in Traflic Receipts during the past half 
year, owing, first to the general strike, and, later, to the 
general and prolonged coal stoppage. 

Loss in REVENUES. 

During the first three months of the first half of this 
year, there were not wanting some faint indications of 
a revival in trade, and traffic receipts were rising moder- 
ately. Now, however, the aggregate loss in gross revenue 
for the half year is stupendous. The London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, for example, shows a decline in 
gross revenues of £5,300,000, or over 14 per cent. of 
receipts for the same period of last year. The London 
and North Eastern Company shows a loss of nearly 
£4,000,000 and the Great Western of about £1,760,000. 
In the case of the Southern line, the figures are a little 
better, but there is still a loss of just under £1,000,000. 
Of course, as against these great declines in gross revenues 
must be set important savings in working expenses 
resulting from smaller staffs and the like, but when all such 
allowance has been made, and bearing in mind the prices 
which may have been paid by some of the companies 
for fuel, it is clear that the Directors have a difficult 
task before them in determining the policy of dividend 
distributions, 

PRESENT WasTAGE. 

Fortunately, many of the companies are still well 
placed in the matter of Reserves, but whether the Direc- 
tors will think it wise to trench further upon them is 
open to question. It has, of course, to be remembered 
that by the Railways Act of 1921 the railways were 
given certain rights to earn standard net revenues based 
upon the figures of 1913, and it remains to be seen 
whether there will be any further raising of rates or 
whether the Directors will be able to effect some savings 
in working charges. If our railways are to be run upon 
economic lines, there can be no question that, without 
necessarily involving any general reduction in the wages 
lists, greater freedom must be recovered on the part of 
railroad management in the matter of arranging times 
of working and so on, for at present the wastage must be 
enormous. 

RAILWAYS AND THE PuBLic. 

If, moreover, English Railway securities are to retain 
their popularity with the British investor and are to 
regain their former stability, I suggest that it is necessary 
that the railways should recover their popularity with 
the travelling public. Reference is often made to the 
necessity of enlarged and cheapened output with regard 
to our manufacturing activities, but too little is said with 
regard to railroad directors showing greater enterprise in 
meeting the requirements of their patrons, although there 
must be many districts now where traffic is being driven 
from the railroads to the highroads owing to inconveniences 
suffered by the travelling public both in the matter of 
an insufficient train service and overcrowding in railway 
carriages. 

(Continued on page 109.) 
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OfePotter’s hand— 


With delicate skill and perfect assurance 
the good Potter fashions clay into divers 
shapes and _ sizes, some _ useful, some 
beautiful; but the best of material is 
wasted in careless hands. 


THE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS OF A 
CHILD ARE POTTERS. In their hands the 
child is either made or marred; every touch 
of the potter’s hand is manifest in the final 
character of the vessel. 


Che N.S.P.C.C. 


saves thousands of children from vile, 
ignorant or careless parents or guardians. 
Practically the whole of the 33 million 
children helped by the N.S.P.C.C. owe their 
present happiness to the Society’s educative 
work among parents. Legal action is the 
very last resort. 


Help us io continue our work for the future 
nation—the present children! Donations should 
be sent to:—Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E., Director, 
The National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, W.C.2. 
© & 
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1,202,000 
SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


have been supplied by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862. 
“Letters” are sent to each 
scriber in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 


sub- 


Are you interested in 
needing a proper surgical appliance? 
If so, send your contribution to the 


Secretary :— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


anyone 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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THE “LITTLE 
MORE” 


You pay a little more for the fine 
“nutty” flavour of Three Nuns 
than for many other tobaccos, be- 
cause it costs more to produce— 
calls for finer leaf, extreme care in 
blending and long maturing. But 
Three Nuns also goes a little fur- 
ther, because it burns slowly and 
is absolutely free from waste. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 


12 an ounce 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/23 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 0z. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


STEPHEN MitcHett & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacso Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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ROYAL 
LEAMINGTON 
SPA. 


Is an up-to-date Resort in every particular. Situated in 
the heart of England: amongst most beautiful scenery. 


THE PUMP ROOM and BATHS 


have been reconstructed, and patients suffering from 
Rheumatism and allied complaints of a local or general 
nature will find every form of 


LIGHT, HEAT, or ELECTRICAL 
TREATMENT 


(of proved medical value) available as adjuncts to the 


NATURAL SALINE WATER BATHS. 








STAFF EMPLOYED. MEDICAL MEN. 

Specially trained and Specialists in Spa Treat- 
Medically ment are available for 
certificated. consultation. 


TRAVEL TO LEAMINGTON SPA BY G.W.R. 


Tourist and Excursion facilities from all parts. 


EXPRESS SERVICES 13 hours from LONDON 
(Paddington Station). 


Prospective visitors should obtain free an illustrated 
Brochure from:—W. J. LEIST, DEPT. (14), PUMP 
ROOM AND BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


ce _— 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) : -  £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - - - - £2,464,704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - = £40,790,229 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, C.B.E., DLL. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 

Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 














THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lita. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid <a «» Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund eae ie Yen 83,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 

London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Pros.) 
JULY 19th, 20th and 2ist. BEBE DANIELS and Harrison Ford in 
** LOVERS IN QUARANTINE " ; CONSTANCE TALMADGE and 


famous play, &c. JULY 22nd, 23rd and 24th. Charles Ray, Eleanor 
Boardman and Sally O'Neil in ** THE AUCTION BLOCK"; 
Lois Wilson and Warner Baxter in ‘** WELCOME HOME,” &c. 
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(Continued from page 106) 

It is now eight years since the conclusion of the War, 
‘riod has been sufficient for many of the younger 
ret the pre-War facilities both as regards 
train service and railway fares. The severe limitation 
of the service to somewhere about 
mid-July to mid-September has come to be taken for 
sranted, and, indeed, the advent of this restricted 
summer service is acclaimed by the Press with almost 
hysterical joy. Previous to the War week-end tickets 
were granted as a matter of course from any time on the 
Friday to the following Tuesday. Now the period is re- 
stricted to the Monday night, and there is a severe limi- 
tation as to the heur at which the “* week-ender ” may com- 
mence his relaxation on a Friday. This is not the way to 
increase the popularity of our railways, nor even to pro- 
vide the full amount of employment which might be pro- 
vided if the railway services were more efficient and more 


and the p 
neration to forget 
generation i 


summer tourist 


attractive. 

Way ro Recovery. 

ssed in a good many quarters when, 
‘groupings ” and with the plea of 
huge railway amalgamations 
were established some few years ago, and it would seem that 
these fears, to some extent, have been justified by the 
fact that the independence of railroad directors and 
their indifference to the needs of the travelling public or 
of the trader in the matter of facilities for the transport 
of goods seems to have increased. In this, as in some 
other industries, an excessive subservience to organized 
labour has obscured in the minds alike of railway 
employees and railway officials the rights of those who 
really support the systems. <A clearer recognition of 
such rights and of the responsibilities of the railroads to 
the general public is, I think, required to bring about the 
necessary for a real improvement in the 
economic position of the industry and, therefore, an im- 
provement in the status of railroad securities, 


THE 

Fears were expr 
under the term of 
more economical working, 


conditions 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
BUSINESS QUIETER. 
Two circumstances have tended to restrain activity in the 
investment markets during the last few days. One is the 
continued stream of new capital issues, referred to in a subse- 
quent paragraph, and the other is the gradual declining of 
hopes of an early reduction in the Bank Rate. I should not 
like at the present moment to turn down too emphatically 
the possibility of a lower Bank Rate, but at present there is 
the plain fact of the continuation of the coal stoppage to be 
faced and each week we are getting nearer to the autumn, 
when reductions in Bank Rate seldom occur. But, while there 
has been a slight pause in Stock Exchange activity, such as 
might, indeed, be expected with August at hand, prices in 
most departments have been wonderfully well maintained, 
ind even Courtaulds have partially recovered from the set-back 
occasioned by the somewhat unexpected reduction in the 
interim dividend. 
* * * * 
Fresu Carirat Issues. 

While the general response to fresh issues of capital continues 
to be of a satisfactory nature, there is rather a growing tendency 
for the success of such issues to depend very largely upon the 
operations of the mere premium hunter. Thus, in the case of 
certain of the gilt-edged stocks offered recently, the terms have 
not been sufliciently attractive to bring in the “ stag,” with 
the result that underwriters have had to take up a considerable 
proportion. On the other hand, when the yield has been high 
and the chances of a premium have been visible, a quick 
response has been given and a notable instance during the 
past week was the early closing of the lists of the issue of 
£3,000.000 in 7} per cent. Preference Shares in Morris Motors 
(1926), Limited. All the same, it would not be surprising, 
before the holiday season is really upon us, to find a certain 
amount of financial congestion, which usually characterizes 
the end of July, from which the pause in capital creations 
during August and September affords opportunity for recovery. 
At the moment of writing it looks as though there might be at 
least one important foreign loan before the holiday season and 
probably one or two more flotations of Corporation stocks. 


a *k * * 
Tue TrapveE PosiITIon. 


Although the Trade Returns for June are the reverse of 
satisfactory, the position disclosed is in some respects rather 
better than might have been feared. The imports certainly 


declined by £13,480,000 and exports by £8,633,000, but there 
were special cireumstanecs operating which have to be con- 
sidered. As regards imports, for example, there was a drop of 
no less than £7,000,000 under the head of manufactures of 
silk and other textile materials which was due to comparison 
being made with exceptionally heavy figures in June of last 
vear, when there was a rush to clear imports before the opera- 
tion of new duties on July Ist. Again, as regards the 
decline in exports, it has to be remembered that about 
£4,000,000 came under the head of coal where, of course, all 
exports have been prohibited in view of the stoppage of out- 
put. For the first half of the year, however, some idea of the 
total decline in the turnover of trade may be gathered from the 
fact that imports and exports are down £75,000,000 and 
£65,000,000 respectively, so that, making all allowance for 
the effect of lower prices, there is a clear reflection of intense 
trade depression. A redeeming feature is that owing to the 
great decline in imports, the actual visible adverse trade balance 
for the six months of just under £200,000,000 is rather better 
than for the first half of last year, 
* * # * 
BANKS IN ArRiCa. 

Shareholders of the Standard Bank of South Africa are to be 
congratulated upon the excellent resuits revealed in the last 
annual Report. Not only has the profit increased from 
£509.000 to £571,060, but the Report shows an all-round 
expansion of business. The Deposits show the substantial 
increase of £2,400,000 and now stand at £49,416,000, while 
Acceptances and Discounts and Advances also show a pro- 
portionate increase. Finally, the directors are not only able 
to maintain the dividend of 14 per cent., but restore, after 
an interval of some three years, the additional bonus of 2s. 6d, 
per share. 

* * # * 


BREWERY PRrorits. 

At the recent meeting of Tamplin and Son’s Brewery, the 
Chairman was able to present a very satisfactory position to the 
shareholders, the gross profit amounting to £175,000 while a 
dividend was declared on the Ordinary Shares, making 10 
per cent. for the year, together with a 5 per cent. bonus, 
leaving £36,000 to be carried forward. The Chairman also 
made the very interesting announcement at the meeting of the 
acquirement of the business of Kidd and Hotblack, in con- 
nexion with which it is proposed to form a subsidiary company 
which, in its turn, will be making an issue of £200,000 in 6 per 
eent. Debenture Stock to provide part of the purchase money, 


* * * * 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY JUSTIFIED. 

The conservative policy persistently pursued by the directors 
of the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company finds justi- 
fication at the present time, the Report for the past year showing 
that owing to the fall in wool values, there is a decline in profits 
for the year of about £100,000 (they still stand at the splendid 
total of £356,600) while the directors refer to the fact that the 
outlook is affected by the drought in the Queensland areas, 
though in New South Wales the outlook is better. Accordingly 
the directors are very prudently reducing the rate of distri- 
bution on the Ordinary Shares to the level of 1923, namely, 
6 per cent. Indeed, although 10 per cent. was paid for 1924, 
the shareholders then described 4 per cent. of the dividend as 
a bonus. Thanks, however, to the conservative policy of the 
board, shareholders have certainly no cause for anxiety with 
regard to the prospects of the company. 


A. W. KK. 








To Sufferers from Indigestion 


abeut Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges should 


ers from Indigestion who have failed so far to find 


The following 
strongly appeal to f 
an effective remedy :— 

They are made by Savory & Moore from a formula of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, one of the most eminent physicians of his day. 

They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main cause of 
most digestive troubles, 

They give relief even in chronic cases of indigestion when other 
remedies have been tried without avail. 

They are particularly useful in relieving HEARTBURN and 
FLATULENCE at night, which are so frequently the cause of 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 

It is generally found that after 2 short course of them digestion 
is so much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without the 
least discomfort. 

They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the nature of @ 
drug, and can be used with confidence by young and old <clike. 





Boxes 1/3, 3/, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention 
the Spectatcy, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE CO. 


Tor Annvat ORDINARY GENERAL MeetrING of the Australian 
Estates and Mortgago Co., Ltd., was hold on Wednesday at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson (chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. L. E. Pickin) having read tho notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said : In view of tho 
distribution last year of a dividend of six per cent. and a bonus of 
four per cent., or a total of ten per cent., it must have been a dis- 
appointment to our shareholders that for tne present year we only 
recommend the usual dividend of six per cent. without any bonus. 
I must, however, remind you that the previous year was one of 
exceptional—indeed quite abnormal prosperity for the whole 
pastoral industry owing to the high prices then ruling for wool, 
which reached the maximum towards the close of that year (1924) 
when we were fortunate in participating to a large extent in the 
benefit of these highest rates. The general position of the pastoral 
industry has been very different in 1925, and the year embraced 
in the present accounts has suffered from a severe fall in prices which 
over our whole clip was equivalent to a reduction of over 84d. per 
Ib. The adverse effects of the slump in values were to some extent 
modified by the substantial increase in our wool clip. This fall in 
values not only greatly reduced the revenue from our wool but also 
resulted in lower prices per head from the live stock sold, and of 
course affected the profits of the agency business at all our branches. 
The profits from our sugar interests were also less. Moreover, we 
received no distribution from Bawra, whereas we got over £40,000 
in 1924. Our expenditure on improvements has also this year been 
exceptionally heavy. This year’s earnings, however, were sufficient 
(after transferring £25,000 to General Reserve, and £5,000 to Pension 
Fund Reserve) to provide a bonus of two per cent. in addition to the 
six per cent. dividend, and this distribution of eight per cent. in all 
your directors would have recommended but for the drought which 
has prevailed for many months on most of our properties in Queens- 
land. ‘The season in that State in 1925 was such as to leave our 
properties in a very dry condition at the end of ths year, although had 
the usual summer rains fallen this would have been remedied almost 
immediately. Unfortunately, instead since the end of the year 
there has been a serious drought of gradually increasing intensity. 
On the Stations affected the lambing is practically a failure, and 
mortality in aged sheep, weaners, and lambs has been heavy. 
Further heavy expenditure has been necessary during the last six 
months (and must continue while the drought lasts) to provide 
relief country where obtainable and artificial feed for the live stock. 
This drought in Queensland does not by any means extend over the 
whole of that State, but only over certain large areas ; other dis- 
tricts are having a very good season. 

In view of the drought in those areas in Queensland and the 
luxuriant pastures in New South Wales, it is most regrettable that 
the much-talked of linking up of the various east and west railways 
in Queensland and the construction of a railway line connecting 
Coonamulla in Queensland with Bourke in New South Wales has 
not yet been carried out. If it had been it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to transfer the starving stock from the north and 
central Queensland to New South Wales where there is feed and 
water in abundance. As it is there will be a great loss of valuable 
merino sheep and of cattle that would have been saved had the 
lines been connected. I trust this calamity will serve to hasten 
the linking up of these railways. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account, this shows the 
gross profit for the year, including revenue from properties, interest 
on mortgages and investments, commission and other profits, at 
£356,085, or a decrease from the high figure of the previous 
year of £104,071. On the other side of the account the expenses at 
head office and all the branches, including English and Australian 
income tax, show an increase of £3,430 at £165,793. Deducting 
this from the gross profit we have a balance brought down of £190,292, 
being £107,501 decrease in our net earnings. When you bear in 
mind the severe fall in wool from the exceptional prices of 1924, 
I think that this result must be regarded as satisfactory, and re- 
flects great credit on our management in Australia for the way in 
which they have conducted the business of the Company in tho 
past year. 

Of this amount of £190,292, after providing for interest on the 
various debenture stocks, a net profit is left of £104,648, to which 
has to be added £8,778 brought forward from the previous year, 
making £113,426, from which £25,000 has been transferred to 
reserve account, leaving £88,426, from which it is proposed that 
£5,000 be added to the Superannuation Fund Reserve, leaving a 
balance of £83,426, out of which the Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend for the year of six per cent. upon the paid-up 
capital of the company. This will absorb £57,715, and leave to bo 
carried forward to next account the sum of £25,712. 
or 1925. 

While during the year the seasons wero far from idea}, they were 
yet upon the whole such as to admit of good returns frota our 
pastoral estates. The seasons were most satisfactory in central, 
southern and western New South Wales, and our properties in 
those areas did remarkably well. In tho nerth of New South 
Wales and over tho border inte southern Queensdand, dry con- 
ditions prevailing early in the year developed into drought, and 


REVIEW 


the position thero was not relieved until just on the close of tho 
year when good rains fell. 


Furthor north alternations of extreme 





as, 
heat and heavy rains succeeded each other, the former havi 
to a great extent a neutralizing influence on the latter, and the 
pasture, although plentiful, was dry. With, however, only two 
or three exceptions conditions on our various properties durin 
1925 were not such as to cause anxiety, and we were able to aan 
a very fair percentage of lambs, and to conclude the year without 
any undue mortality in our stock, as a whole. Our wool clip 
was again satisfactory in quantity, but it was not quite equal to 
that of the previous year in quality. Our clip amounted in the 
grease to 21,764 bales against 15,866 in the previous year, arisi 
from our getting the full benefit of our recently acquired additional 
properties. The gross proceeds, however, amounted to over 
£44,000 less, and our station expenditure was heavier owing to 
the working of our new stations, the greater number of sheep 
shorn and a larger clip. 

Our revenue is mainly derived from the proceeds of our wool 
and the sales of live stock. Last year our wool clips totalled 
5,898 bales more than in 1924, while the proceeds, as already 
mentioned, were over £40,000 less. In 1925 our live stock sales 
were larger than in the previous year, but the price per head wag 
lower. Mr. Hannah, our Pastoral Inspector in Queensland, and 
Mr. Clapperton, our General Manager, deserve special credit for 
the way in which they handled the sales of our live stock during 
the past year. The season opened with lower values than the 
preceding year, and there was a strong temptation to hold for a 
recovery. Our representatives, however, exercised a sound 
judgment and met the market, and as the season turned out it 
was most fortunate that they did, as instead of any recovery 
there was a further fall. Had they not done so our position to-day 
would have been much less advantageous. 

Sucar Estates. 

On our Sugar Estates seasonal conditions were favourable, but 
unfortunately over-production in Australia and the world generally 
contributed very largely to preventing our realizing the full benefit 
ofa good season. The total tonnage of sugar produced in Australia 
amounted to the large figure of over 500,000 tons; of this just 
over 56 per cent. was required for Australian consumption, and 
the remaining 44 per cent. had to be exported and sold at the best 
world prices, which at the time were low (how low you will realize 
when I mention that it was less than one-third of those ruling 
in February, 1924). This resulted in the average all round price 
which we obtained for our sugar, being only £19 10s. 7d. instead 
of £26 per ton. As explained last year, our Palms Mill at Mackay 


has been merged, along with Pleystowe Mill, in the new Amal- 
gamated Sugar Mills, Ltd., of which we hold half the shares. We 


are more than ever satisfied that this amalgamation has been 
advantageous to both companies, and that we will reap the full 
benefit of this merger in the future. It is a great satisfaction 
to us, and in the best interests of all concerned, that Mr. Inverarity, 
who was the Mamager of our Palms Mill before the amalgamation, 
and still is of our Palms Estate, has been appointed the Managing 
Director of the new company. 





OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 

To sum up what I have said regarding the outlook for the current 
year, our stations in New South Wales are enjoying a better season 
than they have done for years, and the prospects are excellent. 
Our Queensland properties on the other hand are in the grip of 
a bad drought (one of the most severe since 1902), which in any 
case must seriously affect this year’s profits, and the measure 
of the damage will be the duration of the drought. The vigilance 
and skill of our General Manager in Australia, Mr. Clapperton, 
and of our Pastoral Inspector in Queensland, Mr. Hannah, and 
the Managers on the Stations affected, will be taxed to the utmost, 
but I am sure they will not be found unequal to the occasion. 
I am confidont that everything which experience, foresight and 
ability can do to safeguard the interests of the company is being 
and will be dono, and our executive officers at this time not only 
have our entire confidence, but our full sympathy in their arduous 
and anxious labours. We have, both in Australia and here, an 
efficient aad loyal staff, who have done excellent work during the 
past year, and who can be relied upon to do everything in their 
power to make the most of the exceptionally unfavourable con- 
ditions of the present time. 

Notwithstanding the contraction of the spending power of the 
country here, caused by the disastrous suspension of the coal 
industry, with its paralysing effect on other industries, including 
wool textiles and the unsettled state of Continental exchanges, 
the price of wool, especially of Merino, keeps remarkably firm with, 
if anything, an upward tendency, which augurs well for the course 
of the market when the industrial horizon clears. The July series 
of Lendon Wool Sales opened yesterday with prices ruling firm 
at last sales rate for Merinos and fine Crossbreds, while medium 
and lower grade Crossbreds were unchanged to occasionally in 
buyers’ favour. 

Qur income from sales of live stock can hardly fail to be much 
reduced, and our revenue from our sugar estates, which in the 
early part of the year promised well: from the then favourable 
season, has, owing to shortage of rain during recent months, 
become less hopeful, though it may be somewhat better than last 
year owing to diminished over-production. In view of the difti- 
culties with which we are confronted at the present time, it has 
to be remembered that so far as the drought is concerned, that 
is @ condition which from time to time is incidental to pastoral 
pursuits in Australia, and has to be reckoned with and taken 
philosophically. If the conservative policy which we h: hitherto 
consistently followed is firmly adhered to, we need have no anxiety 
as to the ultimate futuro. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Tamplin & Son’s Brewery, Brighton. 


NEW ACQUISITICN. 
PROPOSED DEBENTURE STOCK ISSUE. 
Tue Thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Tamplin and Son’s 
Brewery, Brighton, Limited, wes held on July 8th, at the 
offices of the company, Richmond Terrace, Brigaton. 

Mr. Alexander Miller-Hallett (chairnian of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Allan L. Kent) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemon, in rising to address you for 
the tenth time since my appointment as chairman, my first duty 
is to place on rec ord our deep sense of the very sad loss we have 
susteined since we met here last year in the sudden and unexpected 
death of my dear friend Henry Tamplin. He endeared himself 
to all who knew him, and ever since his appointment was my right 
hand. The extensive alterations we have made in the brewery in 
recent years show the mark of his personality. Tamplin’s Brewery 
was elw: ys his first and principal thought. I could take up a great 
deal of your time in eulogizing his merits and the work he has done 
over a long pe riod of years for the good of our company, which 
always lay very close to his heart ; but I feel sure that most of you 
pre sent know him and his work so well that it is unnecessary to say 
more, and you will join with us in mourning his loss. You will 
notice that we have appointed his partner, Mr. W. 'l'. F. Sylvester, 
to fill his place on our board, and this appointment w ill come before 
you for confirmation later on, when I shall be able to say something 
as to his qualification 

PROFIT AND DisTRIBUTION. 

To come to the accounts. The gross profit is £174,567 13s. 2d., 
and, after adding our income for the year from rent account, loan 
interest receivable, investments, and transfer fees, the total is 
£190,514 8s. 9d. The working expenses have amounted to 
£86,256 12s. 3d., and, after providing for depreciation and com- 
pensation fund charge, there is a balance of £84,211 3s. 3d. 

The charge for income-tax, interest on loans payable and deposits, 
directors’, debenture trustees’, and auditors’ fees have amounted to 
£19,960 5s. 9d., and interest and dividends on Debenture Stocks, 
Preference and Ordinary Shares have amounted to £43,996 17s. 5d., 
leaving £48,611 2s. 9d. to be dealt with. 

Out of this sum we suggest the payment of a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of Is. per share, making 2s. per share, less tax, for 
the year, and a bonus of Is. per share, less tax, which will absorb 
£12,400, leaving £36,211 2s. 9d. Of this we are placing £5,000 to 
reserve, bringing this up to £106,000, and carrying forward 
£31,211 2s. 9d. to next year’s account, as against £28,357 2s. 8d. 
brought forward from last year. 





Kipp AND HotTsLack’s Bustness ACQUIRED. 

Now I come to what, I am sure, you will consider a most in- 
teresting announcement, which will probably be a surprise to most of 
you—viz., the acquirement of the old and prosperous business of 
Kidd and Hotblack by this company. The negotiations have taken 
a very long time, and it was necessary to postpone this meeting in 
order that I should be able to make the announcement from the 
chair to-day. Your board have not the slightest doubt that the 
acquisition of this business will lead to the strengthening of the 
parent company in every way, and this is borno out by our auditor, 
Mr. Mason, who has so ably helped us to carry the business through, 
and has been our faithful friend and adviser since the incorporation 
of the company in 1889. 

We are forming a subsidiary company to take over the proporties 
belonging to this business. ‘The subsidiary company will be making 
an issue of £200,000 in Six per Cent. Debenture stock to provide 
part of the purchase money. ‘The prospectus of the new issue will 
be sent to all our stock and share holders, who will thus be given 
an opportunity of subscribing for the new stock. 

Before I sit down, IT must once more draw attention to the 
loyalty of the whole of our staff, whether in the office or in the 
brewery, to which we are very largely indebted for the success 
which we have attained. I would especially mention our manager, 
Mr. Beaumont; our secretary, Mr. Kent; and our brewer, Mr. 
Ryde r. 

Tue Reso.vTtion. 

T will now move: ‘“ That the directors, report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended April 30th, 1926, be received and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of Is. per share, making 2s. per 
share (equivalent to 10 per cent.), less tax, for the year, and a 
bonus of Js. per share (equivalent to 5 per cent.), less tax, be de- 
clared and made payable on the 10th inst.” 

Major G. L. King, in seconding the resolution, said he would ask 
the sharoholders not to look upon the new company as a source of 
increasing their very satisfactory dividend, but as a means of 
securing the permanent consolidation of their finances. 

Mr. Reginald Mason, in explaining the position in regard to the 
new company, said the price at which the £200,000 of Six per Cent. 
Debentures would be issued had not yet been fixed. There would 
be a sinking fund of 1 per cent., whereby the stock should be extin- 
guished in about 33 years. The whole of the £100,000 Ordinary 
share capital in the new company would be held and controlled by 
Tamplin and Son. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors re- 
appointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors, and staff. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


UNION MINIERE DU HAUT KATANGA 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 





HELD ON jULY 12ru, 1926. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above Company was 
held in Brussels on July 12th, 1926, under the presidency of Mr. 
Jean Jadot, Chairman of the Board. The holders of 192,905 
capital shares, 257,387 dividend shares, 10,091 privileged shares, 
and 200,000 obligations were present or represented, making 
651,301 votes in all out of a total of 748,000. Mr. George Velge 
was appointed Secretary of the meeting, and Mr. E. De Keyzer, 
delegate of the Comite Special du Katanga, and Mr. H. Smith 
were chosen as Scrutineers. The Directors’ Report was read to 
the meeting by Mr. George Velge and the Auditors’ Report by 
Mr. Max-Leo Gerard. 

The Chairman said :—-The Directors’ Report this year is so 
full that I do not think it necessary to make, as in previous 
years, any supplementary remarks. Nevertheless, I am at the 
disposition of any shareholders who would like to ask for any 
further information. Briefly, it may be said that the position of our 
Company is very satisfactory. Our programme of extensions is 
being carried out, but more slowly than was anticipated owing to 
the only difficulty now before us, that of native labour recruiting. 
This question of labour is of vital importance for the whole of 
the Colony and for our Company in particular. 

As stated in the Report, our labour consists of two main cate- 
gories—one recruited in Rhodesia and the other in the Belgian 
Congo. Up to now Rhodesia has furnished us with large supplies 
of labour, thanks to the efficient co-operation of our colleague 
and friend, Mr. Robert Williams, here present, and to the kind 
assistance of the Rhodesian authorities. But Rhodesia like 
Katanga is becoming more and more industrialized ; in addition, 
agriculture is making great progress, so that recruiting there is 
becoming more and more difficult in spite of the good will of the 
authorities. In this connexion we mentioned last year the very 
eulogistic expressions made to us by the medical authorities who 
make regular inspections of the situation of our Rhodesian natives. 

This year again Mr. Robert Williams has communicated to me 
a letter from H, E. the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, containing 
very flattering expressions in our regard. This letter points out 
that recruiting is becoming more difficult owing to the industrial 
development of Rhodesia, but states that the Rhodesian authorities 
are entirely satisfied and pleased with the manner in which our 
Company treats its natives, and that the authorities will do all 
in their power to assist us in the matter. The favourable apprecia- 
tion of these authorities is worthy of note. On the Rhodesian 
side, therefore, notwithstanding the active assistance of the authori- 
ties, we must anticipate a diminution in the number of recruits. 

As regards the Congo, the restrictions now imposed on recruiting 
in many regions is causing us great difficulties, but we hope all the 
same (as | myself have always maintained) that the problem of 
native labour will be solved by the development of railway commu- 
nications. The line from Bukama to Ilebo—the B.C.K.--has 
now reached the populous district of Kasai and will considerably 
improve the conditions of transport of recruits. The question 
of recruiting is very closely dependent on the transport of the 
natives to the centres of employment; in the past this transport 
has been a matter of much difficulty but this problem will now, 
thanks to the new railways, be solved. The Benguella Railway 
has at last entered upon the stage of realization, it may even hoe 
said of early completion. It will be of considerable assistance 
to us in obtaining labour and food supplies. 

Further, in agreement with the Government, we have organized 
a service for the recruiting of labour in the mandated territories 
of Ruanda and Urundi, which are even suffering from famine 
owing to excessive population. All these measures constitute 
a great effort, involving naturally a very large expenditure, but 
we shall spare no expense in order to solve this labour question. 
The more and more extensive adoption of mechanical appliances 
will cost us this year very large sums; we shall also continue the 
establishment of compounds and native villages under the best 
possible conditions, the erection of hospitals, the enlargement of 
our medical service, etc. These measures justify the hope that 
in the not distant future the present difficulties in regard to native 
labour will have been remedied. 

The report states that, in spite of the slight set-back in tho 
production for the first six months of this year, it is hoped to reach 
the same production as last year, but I fear that we shall show a 
deficit of a few thousand tons under the figures of last year. It 
must be borne in mind that we are passing through a critical 
period. On the one hand there is our production, and on tho 
other the execution of large extension works, such as new plants 
for ore treatment and the installations of the Hydro-Electric Co., 
altogether a vast programme all of which requires labour. | repeat 
that we hope that in the not distant future these difficulties will 
all have been surmounted. 

A shareholder (Mr. Denis) then said: The Report of the Board 
is extremely complete and satisfactory. It shows a desire, which 
is not always seen elsewhere, on the part of the Board to give tho 
fullest information. There is really nothing further that the share- 
holders could ask for. The few words I have to say are addressed 
more to the Shareholders than to the Directors. The Report 
records once more the triumphal march of our Company, and | 
feel that our thoughts should be directed especially to those to 
whom the enterprise owes its prosperity. An interesting event 
took place last year, when for the first time the splendid results 
ef our Company enabled the Tanganyika Concessicns, Ltd., tho 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


English Company which is so closely connected with our own, 
to distribute a dividend. On that occasion, according to the 
report of the meeting which I read in the English papers. a special 
vote of congratulations and thanks was passed to our Vice-Pr>sident, 
Mr. Robert Williams, present to-day, and whom I most respectfully 
salute, because his eminent personality has played a very great 
part in the creation, development and prosperity of our Company. 

I wished that at the first meeting of our Company someone 
should express similarly the admiration which we, the Belgian 
shareholders, feel for the high personality of Mr. Robert Williams, 
to whom we have owed so much in the past and from whom we 
expect so much in the future. He plays an absolutely leading 
part, especially in the realization of the Benguella Railway, which 
will contribute in the future to the evacuation of our products 
to the ocean. I invite the shareholders present to associate them- 
selves with my expressions by their applause. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman said: Mr. Williams will appreciate very warmly 
the applause of the shareholders; he is in fact the promoter of 
our Company, and I must tell you that during the twenty years 
or nearly during which I have worked with him, we have always 
been on terms of the greatest friendship and cordial collaboration. 
Mr. Robert Williams also expressed his thanks. 

The formal resolutions approving the Accounts and giving dis- 
charge to the Directors were then voted unanimously. By ac- 
clamation Mr. Emile Francqui and General Sir F. R. Wingate, 
Bart., were re-elected as Directors and Mr. L. H. Weatherley as 
Auditor, the re-election of Mr. Francqui being subject to his mandate 
being suspended for the duration of his ministerial duties. The 
Chairman said that since the last meeting the Belgian Parliament 
had passed a law authorising companies to charge their debenture 
holders with the additional tax of 10 per cent., notwithstanding 
any previous agreement to the contrary. The Board, however, 
thought that the Company, having stated when the obligations 
were issued, that the interest would be free of taxes present or 
future, it was only just and equitable that the Company should 
not take advantage of the authority so given, but should bear the 
expense of the new tax themselves. This decision was unani- 
mously confirmed. The meeting then closed. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 

The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years 
at 5 per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee securities, and 
are prepared free of charge to the lender. 

Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 

R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer. 
Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 


L Ss. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 















INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 
through BANKING REFORM 


An Outline of a Policy of Individualism. 
oy Henry Meulen ~ 


324 Pages. nett. 





Mr. Meulen’s chief motive 
is to show that a paper 
exchange medium, issued 
by private ‘bankers, is the 


he advocates would benefit 
both the wage-earner and 
the manufacturer, and 
assist materially in the ex- 


pansion of trade. His sug- 
gestions are sound and 
easy to put into operation. 


natural. outcome of a move- 
ment proceeding from the 
earliest times. The reforms 


London: RICHARD J. JAMES, 
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LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


MATSOHO A TLATSANA — “The hands 
supplement each other,” says the African 
proverb. 

What one hand is to the cther, the Bible 
Society is to the Missionary Societies. It 
collaborates with them in providing the Holy 
Scriptures in African and other languages. 


Of the 244 versions of the Bible, or parts of 
it, which have been printed for peoples of 
Africa, the Bible Society has published, or 
circulated, 180. 


Each volume it issues contains at least one 
complete book of Scripture. 


Last year it published four new versions in 
African tongues. The number is constantly 
increasing. 

It serves all the Churches impartially. 


As the indispensable partner in the great 
work of evangelizing Africa, it looks for the 
support of Christians of all denominations. 


The accounts last year show a deficit of 
£34,825. The Committee appeal for an 
income of £450,000 this year. Will you 
help? Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


E.C, 4. 














THE ROMANTIC Je 
DIPLOMAT 
by 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(Illus. 12/6 net.) 


“He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs.”—Jllustrated London News. 
“A storehouse of anecdotes and_ scenes.”— 
Spectator. ‘‘ A lively chronicle of the lives of three 
great diplomatists.”—Daily Chronicle. 








THE FARINGTON 
DIARY (Vol. VI) 
1810-1811 


by 
JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- net) 


“There is something to interest everybody on every 
page, something, moreover, which you will find 
nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.”—Sunday Times. “Pick where you will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 
actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bettles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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Leytonstone, El 
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SHE RENOIR EXHIBITION 
Masterpiece, Leicester Galleries, 
6, Sats., 10 








"| and Epstein’s 
Leicester Square, 
10 


SALI AND TO LET 


£1,350 F.. Subs Mod. Res. ia select 
h road, few mins. Sta. 4 beds, bath, 2 receps., kit. seull, 
&c. Good garden with Garage room. Every up-to-date 
conven, Compton Guy, Auctioneer, Leytonstone, B.11 


STORAGE ACCOMMODATION .— Well-aired, 
‘ lighted, heated. Boves from Is. 3d. each monthly. 
Reduction number.—G.F.S. Office, 14 Holbein Place, 
Sloane Square S.W.1 
eq URREY (Tatsfic eld). 

sitting-rooms, three 
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“Furnished Apartments, two 

bedrooms Cooking and 
attendance Board if desired Indoor sanitation 
Compens *s water, bracing air.__ Miss Smith, * Belle Vue.” 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARR for Health and Happi- 
ness.—Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and 
healthy surroundings (sea and land views);  self- 
contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience 
vinias ; 


Rentals (inclusive) from £100 yearly. No 
rer 
fi ENRY 


fixtures free; owner of 200 flats.—Apply 
APPOIN 7 MI NTS 
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YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 
( Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
aiter training secured throngh Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 
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UNTVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFON- 
NION OF SOUTH AFRICA), 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH, 


G REY 
M TEIN (1 


ATPLICATIONS are 
Lecturer In English at 
rising, after a probationary 
annual increments of £25 to £650 per 


invited for the post of Senior 
a salary of £450 per annum, 
period of two years, by 
annum, plus the 


reiative jocal allowance 
The work will include Philology with Phonetics and 
Literary Criticism, up to the standard required for the 


Higher Teachers’ Diploma and M.A. students, 


Applications (three copies) should reach the under- 
signed not later than Saturday, October 30th next, 
and the successful candidate will be expected to assume 
at the beginning of the new session, towards 
of February, 1927. 


duties 

middk 
B. B. SAAYMAN, 

Registrar. 


May 17th, 1926. 





TRELOAR HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN, ALTON, HANTS. 
Prohationers are received at 
age of is vears. Training is for 
to those intending to become 


| ORD MAYOR FOR 
4 CRIPPLED 

(Surgical Tuberculosis 
the above Hospital at the 
three years, and is valuab 





SOMETHING PARENTS 
THE JOURNAL OF 


ARE LOOKING 
CAREERS which 


FOR 


‘ gives 


or small) available for Mortgages | that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers 


for boys and girls. Deseribed as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
Is. monthly from 61 Cone init Street, W.1 
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M re History Hons., 
and politie al science, 





ot NG Fx ‘dinb urgh G vduate, 
also interested in literature 





desires Post, academic or other, in England or D yminions 
Apply Box 1363, Spectator, 13, York Street, W.C 
LECT ORE S, SCHOL ARSHIPS, &e. 


mes BEL EDUCATIONAL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
ROEHAMPTON LAN S.W.15 DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
PON, W.14 Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., MLA. 
Principal: Miss KE. KE. Lawrenee.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary 


M.D... 





INSTITUTE COL- 
GROVE HOUSE, 








York, ~ every 


ULIA SETON, of New “speaks 
e Sunday, 3 p.m. during July, Avenue Pavilion 
Theatre, 101, Shafteskhury Avenue, on 


HIGHER PSYCHOLOGY anv MYSTICISM. 


Srarket, July 18: LOVE, MARRIAGE & DIVORCE, 
All are Welcome Collection. 
at The Rendo, 28 Denmark S8t., 


Classes held daily 
W.c.2 





FOUNDED 1887 
F ENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
PFHOROUGH SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


Postal For 
J. Munford, 


Day, Residential and 
full particulars apply Mr. G 
Pad lington, London, W.2 


FARGARET 


Prospectus and 
Bishops Road, 





MORRIS CHOOL: 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4ru 

Students trained as teachers of Margaret Morris 
Movement, Dance Composition, and Design. Spe 
cially good prospects for those taking up, in addition, 
the remedial side of the work, for whom classes in 
anatomy are included. Short course arranged — 
trained masseuses.-l Glebe Place, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Tel.: 5517 KEN 


\) Goer GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 Road, London, N.W.6.— Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London. Pre- 
paration for Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and 





Salusbury 


Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Student 
eligible for Board of Education grants._Vor further 
particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss 


Johnston, M.A. 





Katharine L. 
é UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

) MAJESTY THE QUEEN; Visitor: THE LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON; Principal: JOSKPH 
EDWARDS, M.A. The College provides for Courses of 
Lectures for Advanced Students as well as a GENERAL 
EDUCATION for Younger Girls. By the recent extension 
of the College Buildings increased facilities are given for 
the teaching of SCLENCE. In addition to preparation 
for other Public Examinations, Studenta may now be 
prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF 
THE CONJOINT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and 
PHYSICS. A one year's training in HOUSEWIFERY 
and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and one in SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK are also offered. To all RESIDENT 
STUDENTS taking these or other Special Courses ample 
opportunity is given for visiting places of interest in 
London. For all particulars of College, Preparatory 
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jully-trained Nurses, but who are too young for general | School and Residence, apply to the Ww arde n, Miss (. EK. 
training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside | Lewer, B.A., 43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 
Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well- 
educated. Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 q,OUTHSEA Abbott's New Era College Institute, 
third year, with board, lodging, uniform and laundry. ; & 14 Grove Road North, "Phone, Portsmouth 4772 
Particulars sent on application to the Matron Commercial Specialist. 
UCEEN ELIZALETH’S ENDOWED SCHOO v sitet ‘ " . . renee 
() HOYS AT MANSFIELD. *°* | BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Wanted after the } wr Vacation, HEAD-MASTER, Lb “A BENGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
who must be a gr Present numbers are over A lucatio Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
20) There isa reside and accommodation for about | S« =~ arse of £7 5 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
20 boarder: A scheme of building reconstruction and | Cha Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
extension ts in hand Stipend according to Notts } < Vo. thall, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, boating, 
County Seale, £620 to £750. Applications to be made | 0.T. ees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
i later than August 4th Application forms and full | Apply. W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 
parti from Frank Armstrong, Solicitor, Mansfield, | . 
Clerk to the Governor ' yore ON-SEA, Sussex.—Kindergarten and 
7 a ~~ 4 Preparatory School Entire charge of Boarders 
R HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. | from the Colonics or foreign countries, Little boys 
‘ University of Seuth Africe), | ‘ived. Fully-qualified Staff.—Apply : The Principal, 
: |i Nomads 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY —_— 
lication inviied for the abeve Chair on the | if EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A_ first- 
or ion grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
LGU | isi anmtia , of £25 | Scholarships. Kecent scholarship succeases. Fees, £95. 
t | Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
ment » first instance on probation for | ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys recd. from age 
twe The snecessful « andidat should arrive in | Of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees. 
_ SS 2 eee are OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 
wil be provided toward passage H (Revised Edition), containing in a concise form 
ri védition to free transport from Cape Town {the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age 
So ¢ wn. he grant of £50 & t tbyect to # | jimits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 mouths) into the 
proj retuned the event of resignation WI" | Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions as 
oe yea f asst ton OF Guy > | to how to apply, Ac., and a full illustrated description 
Applications wath or pirs of testimonials (all in quad- of life at the College.—4ileves, Lt1, (Publication Dept.) 
rupacs hould be lodged with the Seeretary — * Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Kond Street, London, W.1. 
« hy ‘Hig hi Commissioner for the Union of South Africa RS sort “ tenia aun 
‘) rafalgar Square, W.C. (trom whom Forms of Applic ao PREPARATORY School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Boys 
an urther particular y>tain net flat than prepared for Sedbergh and other Public Schools.— For 
A¥tL Auvust, LY¥Zd, prospectus apply to A. L. Gladstone, M.A., Head-Master. 

















te COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Magnificeng 
A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above seq 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser. 
vices and Professions, Head-Master: Rev. N. Miller 
M.A., (late House-Master Haileybury College) P 
R yEADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. Head- 

Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A, (late Sixth Form 
Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, Leaving 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 


Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. Fees from£75-£81 per annum.—Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar 
‘TT IVES Grammar S« hi vol, Hunts independent 
School run on Public School lines Fees from 
£63 P. a. ‘Full partic ulars from He ad-Master 

a BR ¢ Grange, M: atfiek d, Kent r reparatory 

Roys nr. Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} acr 
prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy 
made for care during Holidays of boys whose 
abroad.—Head Master: (C. A. Perkin BA 
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YE GLEBE Ht NSTAN ron ON-SEA, 
Preparatory forthe Public Schools and Dartmouth 
K.N. College. Head-Master : H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon), 
Ww OL Vv ISTON P RE P. “SCHOO! Sons of gentlemen 
prep. for Public Schools. Country, playing field 
8 acres Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston, Stockton-on-Tees 
iV “sc HOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton Preparatory 
4 for Public ‘Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
06 guine as annually Apply Head-Masters 

eek RZE DOW N Mouse Nchool, Hindhead, Liuitie boys 
and girls, entire charge if desired. Health and good 

educ ation ¢ yecarefy uly combine dl Ap viv Principal 
| APP Y Some School (small), large garden, small 
farm; highly recommended for children with 
parents abroad. Miss Day, Woolton Hill, Newbury 
| y BSWI K SC HOOL, Derwentwater A Co-eduea 
A tional School in the Lake District, Fees £81. New 
bldgs 3. opening Se Scholarshipand Entrance Exams, 
i OCKLANDS St HOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 


Boys. F ees are moder rate 





[pee New Sec hool, 40 Leigham Court Ri ad Stre ath am 
Hill, &.W 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. 
VIE School Problem Pa are ents should 
article in July issue of “ The London 
England Homefinder,”” pub. 74 Victoria St., 
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Boys to Mother and Prepare 











forSchool. Sea, country, competent governess, 
Witchi inghs am, _ Rose Walk, Goring-by-Sea 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.— Climate 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Fscort provided from London, Crewe, 








Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 
(> TLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 


received from the Colonies and forcign countries with 





entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large ounds, bracing air, 
record Ad ire: rhe Principal. 





Excellent health 
UN ARDARIGH, N 

for Giris. we 

Exams, Head-mistress, 


YDENSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, ¢ umb 
‘4 for Girls, 7 to 17. English, Fr 
Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing, Eurhythmics, Elo- 
cution. Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work 
& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided —cream 
butter, egus. Six qualified mistresses —Apply Principal. 


VY RASSEN DALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE, 
N BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Sanatorium.) Domestic Science School in connexion., 
For Prospectus.—M iss Lumby, Grassendale, Sout hbourne 


OOKSTEAD, — CROWHOROUG H, SUSSEX 
Home School, P.N.E.U 


Art, Drilling, Eurythmics, 
Languages, Music. 


Pr ‘ooo ng The Misses Hooker 
YS ge OXHEY LANE 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 


WATE ORD. 
Miss W AL LIS, Private Residential 
Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Day and Boarding 
° School. Full preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to dell- 
cate or Colonial children.—Apply Head-Mistress 
INDORES Junior School, Bexhill-on-Sea A 
L children’s house, home and outdoor life, combined 
with teaching on modern lines. Old world garden, large 


grounds (7 acres) overlooking sea, Trained “Lady Nurse. 
Principal, Miss L. A. Freeman, N.F.t 


INGHULT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY 





orth Berwick, “Ro 
by Board of Kduc 
Mias KE. C.MaceTavish 


arding Sch sol 


ews 
»L.A* 





rland, Seh, 


Maths., Latin, 























Good education. 
$. Batchelor (Oxf, Hons. Sch.), 


Bracing climate. 
Head-Mistress ; Miss F, M. 8 
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mot your own || SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


. 
vB, The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa. 
tion is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that 
@ it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 


it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been 
usual during the last few generations. Many attempts to open 
up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 


HY long for the convenience and 
economy of your own electric lighting— 
make it a reality with a moderately-priced, 


easily-installed  P.W.A. Lister Plant. have been opposed, with the result that people have been blunder- 
Economical in maintenance and running ing on with eyes blind-folded. We now live in a different age, and 
costs—provides any number of lights, does the cry ‘‘ give us light” is being raised by those troubled by Sex 
vacuum cleaning and other work, and can Problems and Perplexities 

: Ly be used for water pumping, dairy work, etc. Tha two new books by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 


Outfits include Ask for List E.L. 450/2, post free. 
E Battery, Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd. 

Shame can Electrical Engineers, BIRMINGHAM. WISE WEDLOCK 
Switchboard, London: 4 Great Marlborough Street. The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 
Fuel Tank, Ex- and 


hast Pining The REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


Foundation 
Bolts, etc., ete. 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
worry husbands and wives. No one married, or contemplating 
marriage, can afford to be without them. 


a OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 
are: 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only avthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 


The latest work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes the “‘ change” a happy period. 
By V'ALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4/- 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of 
Ignorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency, 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 

182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 
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RELIEVES PREVENTS 
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Summer Colds 


A COLD in the summer time is intensely disagreeable, and 
the prevelance of dust renders a cure difficult—unless 
“Vapex” is used. ‘“* Vapex” soothes, cleanses and protects 
the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. Put a 
drop on your handkerchief and inhale from it occasionally. 
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All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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anemeeen . rc a re ar oe a SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS The service given by this department is 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING among the most exhaustive and dependable 
A in the country. We can generally show you 

"WALLACE HEATON Lid what rare books are available, or procure 


N19.NEW BOND sx, them for you if they are to be bought. 
LONDON, w.t. 








"Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 






Poot Alwer* 









, We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Teewr* 





and d f ’ ifu 
Use Only “KODAK” Film bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
> 


a Room for the Children. 
The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 


“KODAK” LISTS FREE. J. & E. BUMPUS 


a alle . — 4 
LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1! 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


STORY’S By Appointment te His Majesty the King 


: Departments for 
Curtains Furniture Decorations 
oer 4 ——s, — READERS who obtain their copies of the SPECTATOR through 
mpsnhades emovais arenousing Subscription Agencies are requested to notify their Changes of Address 


STORY & CO., LTD., 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH sT.. w. |” the Agencies piRECT—and not to the SPECTATOR Office— 
” ” 2 ™* Lthereby avoiding delay. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 





oe 


ONDON, KINGSLEY. ae o— the Sritish \ se, Smedley’s—-the Leading Hydro. Est. ] EFORMED iNNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 

4 , Museum, art Street, W.C. L. arge and well- = 53, 260) bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, » (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 

appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, HBreakfast, | pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, S.H. People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 

and sitentenns, Same 8s. i" per night. “= —— on P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1 

appl cation. Telephone: Museum 1232, Telegrams: ( » weet . - P - — —acenetat n 

* Kingsicy, Londen.” MOOR SOCRT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—-| PHOVAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 

s — mnifice t i. otel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; bury, Glos. Redecorated and refurnished, 

bw — 0 yng Jd excellent cuisine, | Leading County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: ’Phone, 36, 

1 ALLATG, Inverness-shire, Station Hotel. West ahops, churches. ae er of nye oMp Dg A.A., R.A.C. appointed, garage. 
Highland Scenery. First-class Hotel on Coast, dep ome Dr sree 




















mon — garages, Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winte 7 ORTHING.—Gwe > En Pensi 3S 
opp. Sk Special Boarding Terms, Apply: Manager. , er NG.—Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Selden 
py 2. Spe 3 Ppl) Ag } \W Rd, An old Vicarage.---Mrs, Hubbard Welham, 


seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. Tcl. 189 Sidmouth, 
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Busy writers 
choose 
the 


“SWAN” 


IF you have ever tried to 

write against time with 
an inferior pen, you will 
understand why the 
‘“SWAN .”’ is the boon 
companion of men who 
write. 





It is absolutely reliable—a 
“SWAN ” will never fail 
or scratch under pressure 
of work. 


It fits the hand—so that 
there is no fatigue through 
long hours of writing. 
There are points to suit 
everyone, 

It holds long service 
records from the four 
corners of the globe. 


The “SWAN” is a 
perfect joy. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 
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CATALOGUE POST FREE 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 

Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; Cheap- 

side, E.C.2; 95 Regent St., W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, 

Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape 
ewn, 


Use “ Swan” Ink, 

















Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by ApML. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- net) 
“Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make 
history, modestly leaves the writing of it to the 
historian; and, like a courteous host, regales his 
readers with those entertaining episodes of the 
world-wandering scaman which relieved the eternal 
monotony of sea routine; and excellent fare they 
are.”—Punch. “ Abounds in good stories.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “ The great-heartedness of the 2uthor of 
these cheery memoirs is manifested upon every 


page.”—Daily Telegraph. 





An Unexplored Pass 


by Capt. B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


with an introduction by 


Brig.-Gen. The Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O. 
(Profusely illustrated. 18/- net.) 
“A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Kara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 
European in his party.”—Daily Chronicle. The 
author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 
the New or Western Muztagh Vass, which has not 
yet been crossed or explored by any European. 


HUTCHINSON & CO 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 

















MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





a) Fa T + 
THE MAKING OF RHODESIA 
By HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, C.M.G. (formerly 
Civil Commissioner of Bulawayo, etc.). With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Tines Literary Supplement :—“ This is an excellent 
and timely volume The making of Rhodesia is more 
than a chapter in the general history of South Africa: it 
is a little epic by ifself, which merits separate treatment.” 





COLLECTED POEMS 
By A. E. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This book has been considerably increased in size by 
the inclusion of a number of additional poems. The 
majority of these have appeared in the volume entitled 
“Voices of the Stones,” which was published a year ago. 





THE DRAMAS OF 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
3y CORNELIA G. H. JAPIKSE, Phil. Litt. Dr. 
With Illustrations. Pott. 4to. 7s, 6d. net. 
A study of the history and nature of Tennyson’s 
dramas. 





. ~EBr 
DELIGHT 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Possession,” 
etc. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fhe story of the tempestuous adventures of Delight 
Mainprize, a beautiful English girl, in the Canadian town 
Brancepeth. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE RANGE INCLUDES: 


9.20 h.p 2/3 Seater with Dickey Seat £260 
9.20 h.p. 4 seater ont ave -.- £260 


9.20 h.p. Saloon eee éee «. £315 
12.25 h.p. 2/3 Seater with Double 
Dickey Seat --. £440 


12.25 h.p. 4/5 Seater Tourer ... £440 
12.25 h.p. 3/4 Coupé with Double 

Dickey Seat ° ose « £555 
12.25 h.p. 4-Door Saloon... .. £555 
15.40 h.p. 5-Seater Tourer ... ... £645 
15.40 h.p. 4-Door Salocn.... ... £860 
15.49 h.p. Saloon Landaulette -.. £860 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


West End Showrooms: Humber House, 
4 New Bond Street, W. I. 


Bxpest Branch Office: 32 Holborn Via uct, 
B.C. I. 


Service Depot and Repair Works: Canter- 
bury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 








Economy 
HE Humber yields a full return for 


every drop of petrol and oil consumed. 

It possesses all the speed and every 
comfort of the most expensive car on the 
market, minus its heavy running expenses and 
high costs for maintenance. 


Permit us to send 
you full particulars. 
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’ PLAYER’s NO3 


| “ViRGINIA CIGARETTES a3) 


HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been speci- 
ally selected for its mild, cool fragrance and i 
superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique mann- 
facturing skill and facilities thus contribute their full 
share to your enjoyment. 


In Packets [yr 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at $/- 
aN JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 








BAANCH OF THE ‘MPERIAL TOBACCO CO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND). LTO. 3.0.98 
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Assurance Company Himited. 


HEAD OFFICE : BARTHOLOMEW LANE,LONDON. EC2. 


ESTABLISHED 


. 1824 . 


“ASSETS EXCEED 
£ 25,000,000 


INSURANCES 
OF EVERY KIND 
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CHARLES Epwarp Barnett, Es Senin 
Lionet N, pe Rorus Es , O.B. E. D puty Chairman. 

Sir TAN Heatucoat Amory, Bari car SHIRREFi ‘th TON, Esa. 
Ricut Hon. Viscount Bearstep, LL.D. W. Dovro Hoare, Esa., C.B.E. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH Bentinck, Esa. R, M. ~mafiping-7 B ix, Esa., C.B. 
ALFRED Fowe..t Buxton, Esa, | Davip LANpbat Esa. 
HN Cator, Es | Siz CuristopHer T, } AM. 
Lorp DALMENY, "D.S.O., M.C. } Cecit Francis | 
Mayor Gerartp M. A, Exits Comma r M. P. B. F MAN, R.N 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD Goopexoucn, Eso. | H. ME . SIMON 
‘Trit Marquess or Hartincton, M.P. | Henry ALEXANI Trorrer, Esq 


T. B. Ponsonsy, General Manager 
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Incorporated A.D. 1720. 





Office in the World. 


Nearly every class of Insurance 
transacted, and the duties of 
Executor and Trustee undertaken. 


Fidelity Guarantees issued. 


For more then 200 


years the address of the 
Head Office of the Cor- 


poration has been the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 








There is no older composite Insurance 
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TO EVERY 

MAP LOVER 
ras TO VISIT THE 
Pat 44 
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At Whitehall House, Charing Cross, 
S.W.1, EDWARD STANFORD, 
LTD., have established British Head- 
quarters for Maps. All kinds of Maps, 
and many unique methods of mounting 
and storing are demonstrated at this 
showroom, 

or instance, the patent “ Stanford- 
Bridges” mounting for motorists is the 
most practical device yet invented. But 
not only motorists are catered for. Every 
user of Maps will here find interest and 
instruction, and is cordially invited to 
call next time he is in the neighbourhood, 
A 40-page list of Maps and Books pub- 
lished by Stanford’s, together with supple- 
ment of “ Mounting Methods,” will be 
sent gratis on request. 





EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., Dept. 0, Whitehall 
House, 29-50 Charing Cross » RWB 
And i312, 1%, & 14 Leng Aere, W.C, 2. 
Established 1852. 
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“ al a, A 
APOSTATE 
By FORREST REID 10s. 6d. net 
Osbert Burdett in the Outlook: “ A fascinating and in 
places a beautiful book, and it shows how the border of 
wonder in which his characters live was the world in 
which he too lived as a boy. . . . The growth of an 
imagination as interesting, as symbolic, as any recently 
revealed to the world.” 
% Also an cdilion of 50 ceopics on nippon vellum and signed 
by the author. 42s. net 


ALFONSO THE SAGE 


and other Spanish Essays 
By J. B. TREND, author of “A Picture of 


Modern Spain” 12s. net 
Times: “Mr. Trend is a very attractive interpreter of 
Spanish history and _ literature. le has wide and sym- 


pathetic know ledge of the country, insight into the character 
of its people, and the gift of carrying his learning lightly. 
. - He writes with charm and unaffected precision.” 


EXCURSIONS & SOME ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. Illustrated. 12/- net 


When Etta Close published her first book a year or two 
ago, A Woman Alone in Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian 
Conga, the Spectator said: “ Miss Close has the gift of 
experiencing, and the second gift, which is that of com- 
municating experience.” 

She has now written, under the title Excursion F 
Adventures, a book which is in effect a fragment of auto- 
biography. She describes the wanderings of her childhood 
and the curious, uncomfortable, exciting or comical adven- 
tures that overtook her and her parents, 


CHRISTIES: 1766 to 1925 
By H. C. MARILLIER. Fully illustrated in 


s and Some 


colour and monochrome collotype 42s. net 
Punch: “ No one could have told the story of Christie's 

with greater sympathy, acumen and grace, than Mr. H, C. 

Marilher. His sense of humanity and humour breathes 1 


life into the once ardent and contentious dust of ar 
collectors and dealers.” 


MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER 
By DANIEL DEFOE, 21s. net 





Observer: “ How lucky a brain-wave had ables 
when they thought of reprinting Daniel Defoe love 
from the original editions! Vith the the 
margins, and the type nobly put upon the i 
as desirable a series as a book-lover can covet 


WOMAN: A Vindication 

By A. M. LUDOVICI. New Edition. 7/6 net 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 

THE NEW SPIRIT 
THE SOUL OF SPAIN 
AFFIRMATIONS 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS 
IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


(First and Second Series) 
Pocket edition. 6/- net per volume 


FICTION 








ANGRY DUST 
By ERIC MASCHWITZ 7/6 net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Mr. Maschwitz tells the 
story with freshness and interest, and with a determination 
that the reader must admire and approve, to leave out 
unessentials,” 


‘ T 
BRANGANE 
By MARTIN MILLS 6/- net 
Gerald Gould in the Observer: “ A very effective study 
of a hard, common, greedy girl and woman, who sacrifices 
her self-respect, her affection, even her children, in order 
to ‘rise’ from a shop to the world of fashion,” 


CARTERET’S CURE 
By RICHARD KEVERNE 7/6 net 
Daily Mirror: “ An ideal book for holiday reading. An 
exciting love and adventure story with a strong mystery 
element.” 


THREE KINGDOMS 


By STORM JAMESON 7/6 net 
THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 7/6 net 





Constable's 


Send a 
Monthly List 


postcard for 


CONSTABLE 
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